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WHAT IS SOCIAL AUTONOMY ? 


HE hub around which the whole discussion about social 
autonomy revolves is this one fact: The wealth of the 
world exists for the benefit of all mankind, and not for any 
one individual or any one class of men. That is the central 
truth of sociology and economics; it is the final conclusion at 
which all rightly-reasoning social thinkers must arrive; it is the 
first principle from which all social and economic and political 
thinking must take its rise. But the sober fact is that many 
men have not accepted this principle, and many have interpreted 
it wrongly. Because of this negation and misinterpretation of 
a fundamental principle we have bogged down in frequent and 
seemingly useless controversies about the autonomy of each 
sphere, economics, politics, sociology and, above all, ethics. 
Just as the whole of mankind must be considered one society 
so, conversely, nan cannot truthfully be considered as only an 
individual. He cannot think only and always of himself; still 
more he must not concentrate all his strength on one particular 
phase (analogous to a culture sphere in society) of his indi- 
vidual existence. In his General Ethics, Donat writes, “ It is 
true that the proximate end of man, besides his personal per- 
fection, is also that he work for the welfare of others, immedi- 
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ately for his own family, mediately for the human race. . 
But he should look at the proximate end of man in such a way 
that he strives to promote culture and refinement. This is the 
perfection of the human race and it must be carried out recto 
modo. Cultural affairs must be well ordered among themselves, 
and all of them subordinated to the final objective.” 

Thus it is obvious that no human action, and much less any 
social science, can be considered as obtaining only in its own 
absolute sphere. But men do not always see the obvious. Com- 
mentators on the Encyclicals seize upon this or that statement 
of the Pope in order to fortify their insistence upon the autonomy 
of their own pet scheme for social revitalization. For instance, 
those who insist especially on economic reform, would quote the 
words of Pope Pius XI, “ Then only will the economic and 
social organism be soundly established and attain its end, when 
it secures for all and each those goods which the wealth and 
resources of nature, technical achievement, and the social or- 
ganization of economic affairs can give.” This quotation seems 
to uphold the contention that the betterment of society can be 
had only through reorganization of social and economic affairs; 
but like every other remark it must not be discussed out of its 
context, but only in the light of its associated precepts. 

The opposite school of thought, that of the “complete” 
moralists, refers constantly to a necessity for moral regeneration 
_ of both individual and society before a happier state of affairs 
can eventuate. Many Catholics thus leave themselves open to 
misinterpretation when they belabor the idea of moral reform 
and fail to mention the accompanying material changes that 
must take place. This social theory too would quote the papal 
authority by maintaining with Pius XI that “this longed for 
social reconstruction must be preceded by a profound renewal 
of the Christian spirit, from which multitudes engaged in in- 
dustry in every country have unhappily departed.” There, says 
your autonomous morality, is the authority upon which we base 
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our contentions; we need a change of heart, a moral regeneration 
before we can take a step toward social betterment. 

There is another group of social reconstructionists who con- 
tinually stress the need of political reform, and they, too, gleefully 
pounce upon the words of the Pope in support of their technic. 
They believe in the complete autonomy of political art, and that 
society’s main objectives can be reached only through reform of 
the state. From the Quadragesimo Anno they quote, “ When 
we speak of the reform of the social order it is principally the 
State we have in mind. Not indeed that all salvation is to be 
hoped for from its intervention; but because on account of the 
evils of Individualism, as we called it, things have come to such 
a pass that the highly developed social life which once flourished 
in a variety of prosperous institutions organically linked with 
each other, has been damaged and all but ruined, leaving thus 
virtually only individuals and the State.” 

In contradiction to these theorists Pope Pius shows in one 
sentence that separately neither economics, science, political art, 
nor moral discipline is sufficient to bring order out of the present 
chaos. ‘“‘ A stern insistence on the moral law, enforced with 
vigor by civil authority, could have dispelled or perhaps averted 
these enormous evils.” The fact that the Holy Father proposed 
in some detail a scheme for reconstruction of the social order 
should be proof sufficient that he considers politics, economics, 
sociology to be relatively autonomous spheres of action, and that 
by themselves neither they nor morality are sufficient for the 
task of rehabilitating society. 

The Church in her teaching has always insisted that all 
spheres of culture must tend toward an ultimate end, and that 
the proximate ends are truly means, and thus relative. She 
has taken over and made her own the words of Aquinas: “ Since 
it is reasonable to have order, a deliberate act ordered to an 
improper end contradicts reason and has the note of malum; 
but if ordered to its proper end it is according to reason and 
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has the note of bonwm.”’ And as Donat writes, to show that 
whatever the end might be, the Church does not keep one sphere 
entirely apart from another, “ The Church promotes not only 
religious and moral training but also intellectual and material, 
although this is not her primary end.... And many Catholic 
nations, especially in the Middle Ages, were very wealthy, 
intellectually cultured, and politically powerful.” 

However, no matter how closely inter-related these spheres of 
cultural activity are, there must not be an indiscriminate mixture 
of one with the other in our attempt to find a social solu- 
tion. Nell-Breuning, in his excellent commentary on the Social 
Encyclical, says that the self-sufficiency alluded to in the papal 
pronouncements “ means that the various cultural spheres stand, 
so to speak, on their own feet, are based on their own intrinsic 
nature, and follow the laws emanating from this foundation.” 
And as Pope Pius himself has said, “‘ Though economic science 
and moral discipline are guided each by its own principles in 
its own sphere, it is false that the two orders are so distinct and 
alien that the former in no way depends on the latter.” 

How the sphere of economics can be dominated by that of 
ethics has been demonstrated by the activities of those who claim 
that the social question is solely a religious and an ethical 
problem and can be settled by a purely religious solution. 
Adolph Wagner, though not the worst offender of this type, was 
a thinker who leaned dangerously near the brink of mixing eco- 
nomics with ethics. In his well-known Berlin speech of 1871 
he said, “ My idea, briefly stated, proceeds from the notion that 
political economy must again partake rather of the character of 
an ethical science in order to be able properly to handle the 
social question. ... I wish to stress the moral and therefore 
Christian obligations which wealth, education, and social posi- 
tion impose, even in dealing with the social question from the 
economic standpoint.” Men undoubtedly speak and think thus 
because they have an inadequate concept of the principles and 
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functions of each sphere of human activity and are prone to 
consider only the religious angle of problems. 

Again there is the opposite extreme, engendered for the most 
part by the widespread influence of capitalistic liberalism, which 
- would shove morality entirely out of the picture, substituting 
for it expediency. Nussbaum claims that “ For traditional 
religion there has been substituted a belief in “ progress” and 
a concept of economic activity as in some way a form of duty, 
even as an object of love, to which the capitalistic man turns as 
a source of joy, to which he religiously devotes his life.” And 
he rightly complains that these modern capitalists “are free 
from traditional morality based upon religion. This is not to 
say that business men have no morality, but that their morality 
has only a weak connection with the historical morality of, say, 
the Middle Ages.” 

It may be questioned here whether Nussbaum is referring to 
the norm of morality, or to its outward manifestations. He 
would seem to speak of the former, and would thus agree with 
Kant’s theory of the Autonomy of Reason, for he certainly talks 
of morality (and implicitly at least of the norm of morality) 
as changing with outward circumstances; for example, it is dif- 
ferent now from what it was in the Middle Ages. If human 
reason is the norm of morality—and in a definitely capitalistic 
age such as ours men act as though this were true—then human 
activity in every cultural field will be good or bad, teleological 
or casual, according as the individual human reason judges it. 
“This is the same as saying that moral goodness and evil de- 
pend on human reason, and that the distinction between good 
and evil in human conduct is merely subjective; because if the 
distinction between good and evil is objective, there must like- 
wise be an objective norm according to which reason judges.” 

If we can talk of an autonomy in the various cultural spheres 
that is relative, since it must be harmonized with other equal 
and superior autonomies into a synthesized whole, so also may 
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we talk of a good that becomes relatively evil by reason of its 
opposition to a higher good. Few will contradict the fact that 
the so-called laws of economics, once they have been established 
and found practical, are, strictly speaking, a good when applied 
within the realm of economic science. These laws, however, 
this good, may become relatively evil if, by insisting on their 
application, one is prevented from codrdinating the various ele- 
ments, social, economic, political, into an ordered, benefic system 
of society. When we find such a good in modern social life, 
particularly in some phase of the capitalistic concept of society, 
how shall we know whether it is good or evil unless we have a 
definite norm by which we may lawfully judge it? 

So, we must return to the very kernel of the social problem, 
the statement with which we opened this article. Are these 
laws—or this particular culture sphere as it now functions— 
contributing to the welfare of mankind? Are they a relative 
good, that is, an object which furthers the natural development 
of a being, or of a social order? Ross, in his Christian Ethics, 
gives a homely example pertinent to this point. “ An animal,” 
he writes, “ needs food in certain quantities in order that its 
organs and faculties may grow. But food of such a kind or in 
such an amount as to derange the organs ceases to be a relative 
good though it remains a good in itself.” 

Now there is a basic good in a free competitive system which 
permits a man to rise through his own industry to a higher 
position in the social scale, provide for the comfort, and even 
luxury, of himself and his family. But freedom of such kind 
and directed in such manner that it works harm to another in- 
dividual or group of individuals, deranges the social organism 
and ceases to be a relative good even though it remains good in 
itself. Can this freedom then—to give but one example—be 
permitted to continue? All the arguments garnered from the 
laws of economics, the postulates of sociology, the dictates of 
morality, can be brought to bear to prove the disadvantages of 
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this freedom, which in other terms is simply unrestrained 
liberalism, the classic laissez fatre, laissez passer. 

It is well enough to uphold the autonomy of each culture 
sphere when your proving ground is a well-ordered society, but 
when the teleological process of society is interfered with to so 
damaging an extent as is now occurring, and the final objective 
of all industry, the welfare of man, is being thwarted, it is high 
time that we understand this autonomy for what it really is. 
Since the aim of the State is to make possible, insure, and foster, 
the earthly welfare of its citizens, the relative interdependence 
of industry and polities is readily apparent. As Nell-Breuning 
insists, “ Life’s various material spheres have their own foun- 
dations and principles of being; these laws, however, do not 
exclude the validity of the general moral law governing the par- 
ticular material sphere; rather they presuppose this validity.” 
Thus it is easy to understand that man’s final objective must 
always be kept in view, and that progression or digression on 
the way to this final objective has a great deal to do with the 
necessity for a certain amount of “interference” from the 
realm of morality. 

As everyone is willing to admit, however, the moral law is 
different in principle from the laws of economics, politics, or 
sociology. The latter laws appeal exclusively to our reasoned 
explanation of the means which lead to various ends. But, 
continues Nell-Breuning, “ there is a goal for every individual 
sphere of activity; man’s morality consists, first, though not 
exclusively, in subordinating himself to the one definite goal 
prescribed for every natural sphere, and in selecting the proper 
corresponding means.” The moral law lends strength and sup- 
port and encouragement to the man who follows the proper 
means in his particular sphere of endeavor. 

The moral law is not a supernatural thing which thrusts itself 
irrationally into the realm of nature. The commentator says, 
“ Tt is not an other-worldly moral law that forces its alien pur- 
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poses on life’s various spheres; rather, the meaning and goal of 
each cultural sphere depends upon, and follows from, its own 
character. The moral law demands that we live up to this 
purpose, and do our utmost to realize it and gain the end. But 
because all spheres of life and matter are rooted in one creation, 
and because the latter was formed by our creator as a great and 
wonderful unity, for this reason also the material ends of the 
various spheres of life and culture form marvelous units directed 
to a single end. He who does not disavow the material purpose 
of the sphere in which he works, and codperates in its fulfill- 
ment, is inevitably on the shortest road to the highest and final 
goal of all, to God.” 

Again, this last sentence, although an altigether true state- 
ment, must be considered only in its context. It must not be 
removed and used as an argument to prove that the sphere of 
natural action is by itself capable of leading men to their desired 
objectives. Over seventy years ago Pope Pius IX condemned 
the proposition that “ Human reason .. . is a law unto itself 
and is sufficient, of its own natural strength, to procure the 
welfare of individuals and of peoples.” Thus, though the 
Catholic sociologist, politician, or economist, enjoys complete 
freedom for social investigation and for pursuance of the par- 
ticular laws of his science, he cannot depend entirely on these 
ratural laws and theories for procuring both the final and im- 
mediate objectives of his field. For example, “ It is dangerous, 
then,” writes Paul Hanly Furfey, “for a Catholic sociologist 
to deal with social problems by the methods of purely natural 
science, if, in doing so, he conveyed the impression that this 
purely natural treatment of social questions represents the 
complete mind of the Church.” 

Finally, the whole discussion settles down to this conclusion : 
the various spheres of activity, while independently seeking 
their own objectives, are free to do so only as long as the prac- 
tical application of their laws does not conflict with the higher 
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law of morality. The Church, the guardian of morality, makes 
no comment on questions that are purely political, purely eco- 
nomic, or purely industrial. These subjects, as Father Husslein 
points out, “ belong for discussion to their own proper authori- 
ties and to the special experts in their various fields.” However, 
taking a longer view of the situation, a view which sweeps into 
its ken the whole situation, “ the point is that in political ques- 
tions, and in social, economic, commercial, and industrial matters 
as well, it very often happens that both temporal and spiritual 
issues are equally at stake. On such occasions it is the duty of 
the Church to safeguard in every way possible the spiritual 
interests involved, which concern the welfare and salvation of 
souls.”’ 

This is a far cry from the state of mind of modern non- 
Catholic social thinkers who, in accord with their neo-Kantian 
epistemology, believe that the social scientist, and every scientist 
for that matter, is concerned only with facts, statistics, and 
tangible material available in his field. He has no thought of 
a telos. Value and purpose are not things to be treated by the 
empirical scientist. On the other hand, Catholic sociologists 
are sometimes too much concerned with universals, final objec- 
tives, great relationships, disregarding too much what is hinc 
et nunc, thinking that all this is too positivistic and earthbound. 

The solution of the problem is the point which we cannot 
stress too urgently or too frequently: no sphere is completely 
autonomous in itself. No problem is purely economic, or purely 
political, and none can be solved satisfactorily without depen- 
dence upon some higher norm. As Pope Pius so wisely said, 
“The social question and the controversies on the nature and 
duration of labor, wages, and strikes are not purely economic 
in nature, and so susceptible of settlement extraneous to the 
authority of the Church.” 

JoszpH H. Ficuter. 
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MOTORIS” BY FRANCIS SYLVIUS 


HERE are few works as valuable, for the history of 
Thomistic philosophy, as this first publication of a man 
who was destined to become one of the classical commentators 
of the Summa Theologica. Primarily, of course, the book is of 
interest for its own scientific excellence. In all the literary his- 
tory of Thomism few men have equalled the scientific accuracy 
of Sylvius in pointing out the influence of God, as an efficient 
Cause, on the activity and the efficiency of His creatures. 
Citations in John of Saint Thomas and in the Salmanticenses 
show very clearly the esteem in which this work and its author 
were held by leading Thomists of the sevententh century. In 
his treatise on the will of God, the master of Coimbra mentions 
among the more recent writers who have upheld the Thomistic 
cause, “ Optime eximius doctor Franciscus Sylvius in illo brevi 
sed nervoso opusculo (De primi Motoris Motione, Douai—1609), 
ubi plures ex Lovaniensibus antiquis aliisque doctoribus citat.” 
John of Saint Thomas published this in 1637, when Sylvius 
was still living and teaching at the University of Douai. The 
Carmelites of Salamanca, in their treatise on Grace number 
among the proponents of their position “ alii quos refert exi- 
mius Doctor Franciscus Sylvius opusculo de motione primi 
Motoris.” Their volume appeared in 1676, twenty-seven years 
after the death of Sylvius. 

The second feature of the book which makes its study of 
interest for the history of Thomistic philosophy consists pre- 
cisely in its eruditional apparatus. The opusculum was written 
by a university man, on a controversial subject. It was the 
contention of Sylvius that the thesis he propounded was the 
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who had preceded him. As a result, besides his references to 
authors who held a position opposite to his own, the book makes 
a rather extended mention of those authors whom the desti- 
naries of the book would be likely to acknowledge as the most 
prominent exponents of. the perennial philosophy. 

Those to whom the work was immediately addressed were 
the students in philosophy in the University of Douai, in the 
year 1609. The list of citations in this opusculum, then, con- 
stitutes an adequate, if not complete, roll of those whose philo- 
sophical competence was generally recognized in the university 
circles in the low countries during the opening years of the 
seventeenth century. This is particularly true, of course, with 
regard to those authors who had lived and written within the 
previous century. An investigation of this list should throw 
considerable light upon the origins and the background of that 
northern Thomistic movement, of which the University of 
Douai was the acknowledged center, and in which Francis 
Sylvius was at once the leader and the outstanding product. 
Incidentally, the current studies on the Douai school make the 
study of the “De Motione Primi Motoris” of more than 
common interest. 

Although the work has its own objective interest and value, 
it is best understood with reference to the author seen with his 
own intellectual formation and in his own time. Francis 
Sylvius (the Latinized form of the name Du Bois), was born 
in the town of Braine-le-Comte jn Belgium. He studied at the 
University of Louvain, taking his degrees in Arts and in Phi- 
losophy at that institution. He was called by the University 
of Douai to teach philosophy there while he was preparing for 
his doctorate in Sacred Theology. It was during this period 
that the opusculum “ De Motione Primi Motoris” was written. 
In the year 1610 he received his degree in Sacred Theology, 
and began his work in the theological faculty of the University, 
a work which was to continue until his death in 1649. 
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Sylvius was twenty-eight years old when this first of his pub- 
lished works appeared. He was still young enough to have the 
work manifest, in a very striking way, the formation he had 
received at Louvain and the instruction he was still receiving 
at Douai. His formation, and the contacts he had made at these 
intellectual centers were such as to make him, even then, a com- 
petent and influential exponent of the philosophy of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The full title of the opusculum with which we are concerned 
is “‘ Explicatio Doctrinae S. Thomae Aquinatis, Doctoris Ange- 
lici et Communis, Et Confirmatio Thesium & Impertinentium 
ex eodem: De Motione Primi Motoris Disputatorum in Collegio 
Regio Duaci.” In a brief proemium, Sylvius points out the 
nature and the inherent difficulty of his subject and marks out 
the four parts into which the opusculum is divided. 

He acknowledges, first of all, that it is extremely difficult to 
understand how God exercises causality upon His creatures. 
He cites Saint Augustine as saying that it is hard to see how 
God, who is not moved, either in time nor in place, can move 
His creature in time and in place. He states that there are four 
points in this matter which are controverted in his own time. 
He divides his work according to these four questions. The 
first part is devoted to the solution of the question, “Is the 
teaching of those who hold that God does not concur only in the 
effect of a (secondary and created) cause, but actually influences 
the (created) cause, by immediately attaining it, by moving it, 
by applying it, and therefore predetermining it (in the sense 
that His determination of the creature has a priority of nature), 
that of Saint Thomas?” The second part of the opusculum is 
devoted to ascertaining the truth of this statement. The third 
is given over to an explanation, the drawing out of the implica- 
tions contained in this teaching. The fourth and last part is 
occupied with the response to objections raised against this 
position. 
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The first part is prefaced with a precise and unequivocal 
declaration. “ We hold it as indubitable that Saint Thomas 
did not assert a simultaneous concursus of God upon the effects 
of secondary causes, which would not be exercised upon the 
causes themselves. Consequently we have stated this conclu- 
sion. Saint Thomas taught that God so operates through His 
creatures that He not only attains their effects, but also exercises 
an influence upon the causes themselves, by really and physically 
attaining them, by moving them, by determining them, and by 
predetermining them.” The appeal, he tells us, must be to the 
works of Saint Thomas themselves. As a result, the division 
of the first part follows that of the works of the Angelic Doctor 
themselves. 

His procedure, at this point, casts no bad reflection on his 
critical acumen, nor on that of the University with which he 
was associated. During the seventeenth century it was not at 
all uncommon to have even the most proficient Thomists cite, 
as authentic works of Saint Thomas, books which are now uni- 
versally acknowledged to be of different authorship. Thus John 
of Saint Thomas often quotes the Commentarium ad Hanni- 
baldum as a genuine work of Saint Thomas, while Massoulie, 
particularly in his spiritual works, cites many others, equally 
inauthentic. The young Douai professor, however, cites only 
those works whose authenticity is acknowledged even today. 
John of Saint Thomas, like Sylvius himself, was a product of 
Louvain. 

In going through the works of Saint Thomas, Sylvius first 
considers the pertinent texts from the Summa Theologica, then 
from the Quaestiones Disputatae, De Malo, De Potentia, De 

Veritate, De Unione Verbi, and |De Virtutibus in Communi. 
He goes on to consider the Summa Contra Gentiles, the Com- 
mentary on the Four Books of Sentences of Peter the Lombard, 
and the Compendium Theologiae, which Sylvius evidently re- 
gards as having been written during the latter part of Saint 
Thomas’ life. 
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However, the philosophical genius of Sylvius is apparent even 
in this part. Instead of a mere parade of citations, he offers an 
arrangement and an explanation of pertinent texts which not 
only make the teaching of Saint Thomas clear, but show the 
raeaning of the controverted proposition. His first argument is 
Saint Thomas’ use of the term “ First Cause.” Sylvius shows, 
in a way which some later proponents of Scholasticism neglected 
to do, that Saint Thomas spoke of the First Cause formally and 
strictly as such, as prior to the causality of created causes “ with 
the priority of the fifth mode.” The use of this phrase, for 
which both Sylvius and his erudite fellow townsman and editor, 
Norbert D’Elbecque, O. P., disdained to give a reference, offers 
an interesting sidelight upon the Aristotelian knowledge of the 
students of the northern universities during the seventeenth 
century. In the works of Aristotle there are two outstanding 
treatises upon the meanings which can be attached to the word 
“ priority.” One is in the eleventh chapter of the fourth book | 
of the Metaphysics. The other is in the twelfth chapter of the 
Categories. It is in this latter that five modes of priority are 
numbered and described. It is to this passage that Sylvius 
refers. All that is said of predetermination has reference to a 
priority of cause over effect, in the sense that a cause may 
reasonably be said to be by nature prior to its effect. It is a 
priority essentially distinct from that of time, or number or 
position. The fifth mode of priority is that of the cause, as 
naturally prior to its effect. 

From the first part of the Summa Theologica, Sylvius shows 
that Saint Thomas taught that every cause which is of itself 
contingent must be determined to its effect by something ex- 
terior to itself, and that every created agent, as such, is a con- 
tingent cause. These contingent causes, among which even the 
human will must be reckoned, produce determinate effects be- 
cause of the determination of the will and of the intellect of 
God. All created beings, causes as well as effects, are subject 
to the efficient causality of God. 
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He then proceeds to show that predetermination, as it is taught 
by Saint Thomas, does not in any way imply the imposition of 
necessity on all things, and consequently the destruction of 
human liberty. Discussing the teaching of Saint Thomas in the 
eighty-third question of the first part (of the Summa Theo- 
logica), Sylvius quotes at some length from the second and the 
third responses to objections raised against the doctrine of the 
first article of that question. He shows that Saint Thomas 
taught that, not only is the movement of the First Mover on 
the activity of the human will not destructive of liberty, but 
that the free act itself, by its very nature, is an act which, in a 
creature, follows upon the impression of this First Cause. 

Using question one hundred and five of the same First Part 
as his basic text, he points out that Saint Thomas taught that 
the created will is moved by God, acting as an efficient Cause, 
and is ordered by Him to determinate effects. He is careful to 
point out that life, self-movement, is in no way incompatible 
with the condition of a creature, the condition of one who is 
- necessarily moved by another. In the teaching of Saint 
Thomas, as that teaching is expounded by Francis Sylvius, the 
kuman will is able to determine itself. But it determines itself 
as a created thing, as a secondary cause which must be moved 
by God. Furthermore, according to Saint Thomas, God is not 
the cause of the activity of creatures merely in so far as He 
brings about, in that creature, the existence of a permanent 
form, which is the principle of that creature’s operation. He 
acts immediately upon all created agents, applying the forms of 
these things to their own operation. Only God, according to 
the doctrine of Saint Thomas, can act immediately upon the 
human will. 

Sylvius completes his investigation into the teaching of the 
Summa Theologica with the use of three sections of the Prima 
Secundae as basic texts. Again he shows that Saint Thomas 
taught that creatures, secondary causes, act only in so far as 
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they are moved by the First Cause. He brings forward the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor that the human will, like every 
other created cause, stands in need of this motion of God in 
order to perform its own activity. The will determines itself, 
in its free activity, but the point is that it does so precisely as a 
secondary cause, as something which is itself moved by God as 
the First Mover. Finally he shows that, in the teaching of 
Saint Thomas, this movement of God upon the creature in no 
way involves a destruction of the liberty of the human will. 
Not only irrational creatures, but even man himself is moved 
as an instrument by God. 

In beginning the consideration of the basic texts from the 
Quaestiones Disputatae, Sylvius takes into account an objection 
contained in the teaching of the illustrious Francis Suarez. 
The latter, whose teaching Sylvius appreciated and respected, 
had advanced the claim that the unmistakable denial of the 
simultaneous concursus as the mode of the divine influence upon 
the effects of secondary causes, contained in the seventh article 
of the third question among the Quaestiones Disputatae De 
Potentia had been retracted by the Angelic Doctor in his later 
writings. Sylvius’ treatment of this objection is characteristic 
of the man, and at the same time indicative of some of the texts 
utilized and approved in the university circles of the north. 

His answer consists principally in an appeal to the texts of 
Saint Thomas himself. His thesis is that, in the First Part of 
the Summa Theologica, and elsewhere, Saint Thomas taught 
the same mode of the divine operation which he had taught in 
this question De Potentia. More important for the history of 
philosophical education, however, is the fact that he appeals to 
the Jesuit philosophers of Coimbra, and to Molina himself, in 
defense of his own contention that Saint Thomas had never 
taught the doctrine of a simultaneous concursus. 

He shows the tenor of the teaching of Saint Thomas in the 
Quaestiones Disputatae De Malo, brings out even more 
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clearly than before the doctrine contained in this book to the 
effect that when the human will begins to choose, it does so in 
so far as it is being acted upon and determined by the First 
Cause. From the Contra Gentiles Sylvius adduces texts which 
go to prove that Saint Thomas taught that every application of 
a created power to act was principally and primarily from the 
First Cause itself, and that God actually operates in all created 
causes. He concludes his research with the citation of state- 
ments from the Commentary on Peter the Lombard, from the 
Compendium Theologiae, and from the Opusculum Contra 
Errores Graecorum. 

The first part of Sylvius’ work ends with a summary of the 
doctrine found in the texts of Saint Thomas. “ Since it is evi- 
dent, from what has been said, that Saint Thomas teaches that 
God moves, applies and determines causes, that He acts in every 
agent, that He is within the agent, touching it by His own 
power, that He moves the will, impresses upon it, and operates 
in it; that the will is moved both by itself and by God, in such 
a way that God moves as the First and the Principal Cause, 

and the will is moved by Him as a secondary and instrumental 
cause: it is evident that he did not think that God concurs with 
creatures in their effect with a natural simultaneity, and that — 
He does not act upon the created causes themselves.” As far 
as Sylvius knew at the time, Suarez was either the first, or 
among the first, who had denied that Saint Thomas held that 
God predetermines created causes. 

There is one expression of Sylvius in this conclusion which 
makes it rather obvious that professional philosophical interest 
in the text of Saint Thomas himself was rather generally limited 
at that time to the members of the Jesuit and the Dominican 
schools. The latter, according to Sylvius, were unanimously 
on the side of those who taught that Saint Thomas had held the 
doctrine of physical premotion. Among the authors of the 
Society, Molina and the philosophers of Coimbra held that Saint 
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Thomas had taught the doctrine of physical premotion, although 
they did not hold with him. Suarez rejected the truth of the 
teaching, and the claim that it had been the doctrine of Saint 
Thomas. Azorius and Pererius were, according to Sylvius, 
proponents of the doctrine of physical premotion, and they held 
that this had been the teaching of Saint Thomas. Azorius had 
died in 1603, while Pererius was still living, destined to die 
in Rome the year after the opusculum “ De Motione Primi 
Motoris ” was published. Sylvius considered that his teaching, 
on this matter, was substantially the same as theirs. 

In this place, the silence of Sylvius is eloquent. He makes 
no reference to any opinion set forth about the meaning of 
Saint Thomas by any writer either of Louvain or of his own 
Douai. 

The second part of the opusculum is by far the most inter- 
esting in itself, and in its repercussions for the history of philo- 
sophical education. His thesis is that the statement which he 
has shown to be the expression of the teaching of Saint Thomas | 
“is true, and ought rightly to be admitted by all.” He warns 
the reader that in this particular matter, because of the difficulty 
of the subject, the philosopher may prudently heed the teaching 
of the fathers of the Church. He then exposes the proposition 
he intends to establish, in such a way that the causality of God 
upon the secondary agent must be understood as applying to the 
human will. “ At the same time we must understand that free- 
dom is given to men by God in such a way that they cannot 
make use of it without his previous aid. For, as it would be 
impossible for it to subsist unless God conserved it in being, so _ 
it would be impossible for it to operate unless God moved it.” 

In the course of the twenty-seven articles which compose this 
second part, Sylvius uses no less than nineteen arguments or 
reasons to establish his thesis. The first of these reasons is given 
in the second article. According to Sylvius, the very meaning 
of the First Mover, the existence of Whom we recognize in the 
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first way of the proof of the existence of God, is such that it 

could not be other than a Being which effectively moves and 

predetermines the operation of all agents distinct from Himself. 

Sylvius, who was teaching the philosophy of Aristotle in the 

Royal College of the University of Douai at the time when this 

opusculum was being written, held that the notion of the First 

Mover, expressed in the works of the Stagyrite, was the idea of 

a First Cause that acts upon and influences all the activity of 

secondary causes. He singles out Saint Robert Bellarmine, 

among his contemporaries in the study of Aristotle, and admits 
that he taught that Aristotle’s First Mover was not at all the 
same as the First Mover described in the writings of the 

Thomists. Sylvius, however, claims the adherence of other 

writers of the same school as Saint Robert himself, notably 

Cardinal Toletus and the philosophers of Coimbra. He cites 

passages from these latter writers in which they claim Saint 

Thomas, Henry of Ghent, Scotus, Saint Albert and Simplicius 

all taught that the First Mover of Aristotle was really the First 

Cause, utterly above the rank of merely corporeal beings. 

The first reason is as much an exegesis of Aristotle as an 
investigation of the notion itself. The second is taken up with 
an analysis of the notion of the First Mover, as this is found in 
the proofs for the existence of God given by Saint Thomas, and 
from the sections in which Saint Augustine speaks of the move- 
ments of creatures by God Himself. According to the teaching 
of Sylvius, the validity of the proof for the existence of God 
lies precisely in the recognition of the need of this First Mover, 
who is first, not by any reason of time, but by nature, so that 
al! other beings move and act in so far as they are acted upon 
by Him. 

_ In the course of this same argument, Sylvius makes use of an 
anonymous pamphlet, an obscure contribution to the extensive 
controversial literature which centered around the university 

faculty. The author of this pamphlet had taken some liberties 
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with writings of William Estius, then by far the most promi- 
nent of the masters of Douai. Sylvius shows that the thought 
of Estius was improperly presented when the writer cited one 
of his reasons in defense of the statement that “ the efficacy of 
grace is not persuasive nor moral, but real and physical.” The 
author of the pamphlet had left out a passage in which Estius 
had written that ‘“ God does not produce some effects by physi- 
cal, others by moral causality.” For the words of Estius, 
“tanquam causa principaliter et primo operans,” the pam- 
phleteer had substituted the phrase, “ tanquam causa simpliciter 
et principaliter operans.”” This omission and substitution had, 
in the opinion of Sylvius, misrepresented the teaching of his 
master. 

The third reason has to do directly with the problem and the 
meaning of predetermination and premotion. The movement 
of the mover is naturally prior to the motion of the thing which 
is moved. The fourth is an argument which rejects the con- 
tradictory to his thesis on the ground that an evidently false 
implication flows from it. If God does not influence the cause, 
but only the effect, then there are two first principles. The 
fifth reason is an elaboration of the theme that all perfection 
ought to be attributed to God as a cause, and consequently that 
the perfection which a created cause has when it acts is some- 
thing which it has received from God. 

The sixth reason alleged by Sylvius is that the denial of 
God’s influence upon the activity of a created cause would 
render that activity something uncaused. This argument sums — 
up all that have gone before it. In the philosophy of Francis 
Sylvius, all activity of creatures is evidently created and caused 
activity. It is the final realization of the truth contained in 
the premisses of the proofs of the existence of God. Every 
movement shows the existence of the first mover precisely 
because every movement of a potential being is evidently de- 
pendent, here and now, upon the motion of the First Cause. 
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The following five reasons apply directly to the human will. 
The very self-determination of the will must be the result of 
the activity of God. Since God produces the determination of 
the will, He can be said to determine it. Sylvius denies that 
God, because He is the First Cause of man’s walking, could be . 
said: properly to walk, for walking, or any other activity which 
implies limitation signifies action with potentiality. The ninth 
reason is the knowability by God, and the existence of the mode 
according to which the will determines itself to act freely. A 
thing distinct from God exists and is known by Him only in so 
far as He is its cause. The tenth reason comes back to the way 
in which the First Cause produces its effects, that is freely and 
intelligently. 

The eleventh reason is taken from the fact that every created 
cause acts as an instrument of God. The twelfth is that what- 
ever God predefines and predetermines from all eternity, He 
predetermines also in time. In the discussion of this point, 
Sylvius replies to objections made by Saint Robert and by 
Mariana. The thirteenth reason is taken from the reason of the 
divine government. A denial that God premoves and predeter- 
mines the operations of His creatures would, in the reasoning 
of Sylvius, destroy the notion of His government over the world. 

The following three reasons are definitely theological rather 
than philosophical in content. They consist in the comparison 

_of his teaching with the doctrine of certain passages of scrip- 
ture, and with certain pronouncements of the Church. The 
seventeenth is a return to the doctrine that God causes the very 
operation of creatures, and that predetermination expresses this 
giving to creatures their activity. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth consist in appeals to the teach- 
ing of the traditional masters of this doctrine. The eighteenth 
uses the ancient fathers of the Church, and the nineteenth the 
authority of the Scholastic writers. This latter portion of the 
work is in some ways the most interesting part of the opuscu- 
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lum, since it gives at least a partial list of the authors whose 
writings were esteemed in university circles for this particular 
subject, and some idea of the relative importance of their 
influence on the school of Douai. 

The first appeal is to the work of Alexander of Hales. The 
entire twenty-second article of this second part of the opusculum 
is devoted to showing that the great Franciscan master had 
taught what was, to Sylvius at least, the central truth in all the 
teaching about the operation of God upon His creatures, namely 
that God acts upon the activity of the creature as well as upon 
the effect of that activity. Alexander is, after Saint Thomas | 
himself, the scholastic most frequently cited by Sylvius in this 
opusculum. 

The authority of John Duns Scotus is the next to be adduced. 
Sylvius mentions and cites several passages from the works of 
the Subtle Doctor, and from John de Bassolis. This latter 
writer is quoted very frequently, and seems to have been an 
author much esteemed among the students of the University of — 
Douai. There follows a long explanation of the teaching of 
Saint Bonaventure about the activity of God with regard to 
created causes. Sylvius likens the doctrine of Gregory of Rimini 
and that of Capreolus to that of the Seraphic Doctor. 

The most interesting article in all this second part is the 
twenty-fifth, in which Sylvius appeals to the doctors of Louvain, 
as having taught the doctrine which he now proposes about the 
motion of God as the First Cause. Pope Adrian VI is cited as 
one who taught unquestionably the doctrine which Sylvius pro- 
poses. Ruard Tapper, the Chancellor of Louvain, is cited as 
one in whose works there are to be found certain statements 


: which are apparently contradictory to this teaching, but Sylvius 


adduces other passages to show that the thought of Tapper, who 
wrote long before these controversies had been raised, should be 


interpreted as being in conformity with his own. It is evident 
that Tapper enjoyed a tremendous reputation when the opuscu- 
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lum was being written, and Sylvius is at great pains to show 
that he should not be brought forward as an opponent of the 
teaching of predetermination. 

Other names follow, names not usually associated with any 
great influence in the development of Thomistic philosophy, but 
names of those whom Sylvius was delighted to claim as the 
proponents of his own teaching. There are Driedo and Lens, 
Latomus, Cunerus Petri, Hesselius, Tiletanus and Jansenius. 
The latter was not the ill-starred author of the “ Augustinus ” 
but a more brilliant predecessor who was to end his days as the 
bishop of Ghent. 

The only other recent writers to whom Sylvius appeals are 
members of the society of Jesus. Pererius and Azorius are 
mentioned as proponents of the teaching of Sylvius himself, as 
is the Cardinal Toletus. He also mentions Saint Peter Canisius 
and Costerus, and shows that some passages of the works of 
Saint Robert Bellarmine should be interpreted to mean that the 
Saint did not entirely disapprove of the conclusion Sylvius 
teaches. Suarez and the philosophers of Coimbra are mentioned 
as stating that God determines secondary causes to particular 
effects. The last three, however, are mentioned as opponents of » 
the thesis, since they refuse to acknowledge the determination 
of the human will by God. | 

The third part of the opusculum is taken up with an exami- 
nation into the doctrine itself. It is the contention of Sylvius 
that “the secondary cause, when it is determined by God, re- 
ceives something, although it does not receive a quality, or a 
form or power inherent in it. It receives this, to be a cause in 
act, to act, to operate, to produce an effect. For, as it is one 
thing to act, and another to be able to act: so God who gives 
secondary causes the power to act, must be said also to give that 
(the activity). This is that mode or movement by which a 
potency differs when it acts and when it is at rest, because it is 
actually an agent when before it was an agent only in potency.” 
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In this same section Sylvius replies to objections against his 
position by citing the words of Azorius. 

At the end of this third part, in the current edition of 
Sylvius’ opuscula, is appended an editor’s note. This note, of 
five lines, is pasted in at the end of the author’s text. The 
note is in italics, and in his own preface the editor, Norbert 
d’Elbecque, informs us that some nameless assistant had caused 
it to be appended in his absence. On his return he found the 
text already printed in the same type as the words of Sylvius 
himself. He could only remedy the situation by pasting the 
italicized text of the offending note over the place the original 
words occupied on the page. 

The note is to the effect that Sylvius afterwards modified the 
views he had set down in this particular chapter, and had dis- 
tinguished between the efficacious motion of God and the action 
of the creature, as other Thomists had done. There is nothing 
in the text of Sylvius himself which would warrant this anno- 
tation. Sylvius had never attempted to confuse these realities, 
but had denied that any permanent quality or form, given to 
the creature by God, was that which constituted the very act or 
operation of the creature. 

The fourth and last section of the opusculum is given over 
to a response to the objections raised against the doctrine of 
physical premotion. These objections are considered as pro- 
ceeding from scripture, from human authorities, from the nature 
of free will, and from the cause of sin. Most of these human 
authorities are authors whose teaching is shown to be consonant 
with his own when the texts cited against his position are seen 
in their proper context. However, there are three whom Sylvius 
considers as real opponents. These are Henry of Ghent, 
Durandus and Gabriel. 

In the opusculum there are, exclusive of Holy Scripture, 
fifty-four authorities cited by Sylvius. In the eighteenth article 
of the first part of this work he states that he is omitting cita- 
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tions of the Dominican writers in his proof that physical 
premotion is actually the doctrine of Saint Thomas because there 
is no question about the fact that they hold that it is. However, 
he mentions very few of them, even in the other parts of the 
work. He mentions Bannez, among the writers of his own time - 
(Bannez had died only five years before the work was printed), 
and Capreolus and Ferrariensis among the older writers. Alto- 
gether the opusculum gives very little clue to the immediate 
sources of the Thomism of Sylvius, other than those of Douai 
and Louvain. 

Sylvius had received his own philosophical formation in 
Louvain, as Estius and many others of the Douusi writers had 
done before him. Fifteen years before the opusculum “ De 
Motione Primi Motoris” was printed Malderus had begun to 
comment on the Summa Theologica in a special class at the 
University of Louvain. His first Commentary was not printed 
until 1616. John Wiggers, a contemporary of Sylvius, was 
already working at the older university while Sylvius was 
teaching philosophy at Douai. It is obvious that Sylvius con- 
sidered himself to be continuing the philosophical traditions of 
Louvain. 

Far too little serious work has been done in the investigation 
of modern scholastic philosophy. Even while Sylvius was 
teaching and writing this opusculum at Douai, René Descartes 
was attending classes in philosophy, and experiencing the dis- 
satisfaction which was to result in a teaching that distracted 
men from the study: of objectively more important contempo- 
raries. But, with the evidence at hand, and pending the 
investigations which must be made, it seems most probable that 
the traditional teaching of Louvain was such as to be called 
fundamentally Thomistic. Sylvius’ teaching was not entirely 
identical with that of the Louvain Thomists, Malderus and 
Wiggers. But, like their doctrine, it was a legitimate and 
natural development of the established philosophical tradition. 
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It is interesting to note that, among the names of the Louvain 
doctors cited in the opusculum, that of Michael Baius is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Hessels, who had been his friend and 
associate, is mentioned briefly. But the men who are mentioned 
with greatest reverence are precisely those who were the un- 
compromising enemies of his teaching, Tapper, Lens, Tiletanus 
and Cunerus Petri. 

Likewise interesting is the fact that only the contemporary 
William Estius is mentioned among the masters of Douai. 
There is no reference to the previous members of the great . 
faculty, men like Richard Smith, Cardinal Allen, Galenus and 
the like. It would seem that the Thomism of Francis Sylvius 
stemmed mainly from a Louvain tradition, distinct from that 
of Salamanca and from the older tradition of Douai, although 
not necessarily separate from either. 
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GRAMMATICAL AND LOGICAL FORM 


ECENT years have seen bitter warfare between followers 
of symbolic logic and Aristotelian logic. Both logics are 
concerned with the exhibition of certain formal relations. But 
all formal relations are not logical, and some logical relations 
are more general and fundamental than others. The two warring 
groups in contemporary logic differ as to which formal relations 
exhibit pure logical form. The method of attack which both 
groups employ is to attempt the systematic reduction of the 
formal relations of one logic into those of the other. We have 
long been familiar with the attempts of certain logicians in the 
Aristotelian tradition to reduce the forms of hypothetical and 
disjunctive reasoning to the forms of categorical, syllogistic 
inference. More recently, the Aristotelian logic has suffered 
“reduction ” in the hands of the symbolic logicians. It is ruth- 
lessly stripped of its “ extra-logical” baggage. The square of 
opposition loses its contraries and subalterns; the elaborate 
machinery of moods and figures is in large part junked. Syllo- 
gistic inference is reduced to relations of implication, subject 
to the law of transitivity. It has occurred to neither side that 
the two enterprises might differ essentially, and that the proper 
reduction of one to the other was in principle impossible. It will 
be maintained in this paper that they differ as grammar and 
logic differ. So regarded, many of.the problems and paradoxes 
consequent upon the confusion of two distinct arts will disap- 
pear. The liberal arts of the trivium should not be at war with 
one another. 

To understand both the causes and the cure of this unnatural 
warfare, we must untangle the different meanings of “ form ” 
in the two logics. Both classical and modern logicians have 
claimed that logic is a formal science. But something different 
has been meant by “formal.” Modern logic has been primarily 
233 
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concerned with the symbolic exhibition of grammatical form. 
As such, it has been more interested in extension than intension, 
and in the grammatical relations of implication, disjunction, 
and conjunction, rather than in inference as such. In its most 
recent developments it has declared itself to be the study of the 
“bare bones” of systems, of pure system structures. Aristo- 
telian logic, on the other hand, has concerned itself with what 
may more properly be called logical form, and has consequently 
emphasized intensional relations between concepts and conjunc- 
tions of propositions analyzed into a subject and predicate. It 
has insisted that the true logical relations are those of inference. 
Aristotle went so far in this direction that he practically ignored 
the grammatical study of hypothetical, disjunctive, and con- 
junctive relations and operations. It is this latter field that the 
modern symbolic logicians have invaded, and in it they profess 
to find the only possible manifestation of logical form. 

Both Aristotelian and symbolic logics are concerned with 
validity rather than truth or falsity. In the Aristotelian logic, 
true premises and a true conclusion may combine to make an 
invalid syllogism, because of invalid logical form. The Aristo- 
telian logic, as a study of “validating forms for inference ” 
is not dialectic properly speaking, but the organon or tool of 
dialectical analysis. But this does not restrict it to grammatical 
forms. While dialectic requires a grammatical organon of the 
kind found in contemporary symbolic logic, and in the additions 
made by Theophrastus and Boethits to the Aristotelian logic, 
it cannot subsist on this alone. For the relations which are most 
vital for dialectic are those of inference, the intensional con- 
nection of untversals, rather than the extensional connection of 
classes, to which wmplication is restricted. Both the logic of 
Aristotle, and the grammar of Whitehead and Russell, are ser- 
vants of dialectic. But true logic studies the validating forms 
for inference, while grammar studies the validating forms for 


implication. 
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The preoccupation of Aristotelian logic is not, of course, 
exclusively with intensional connections. It may be considered 
in extension as well, and usually is. But syllogistic inference 
depends upon the communication of a universal to its subjective 
parts or instances. The middle term, as a wnwersal, and not 
as a class, is vital to inference, and there is no real inference 
without it. This is why the dictum de omni et nullo is so im- 
portant, and why the position of the middle term in the premises 
of a syllogism has more than a material, accidental significance. 
- The analysis into moods and figures, and the attempted reduc- 
tion of the imperfect moods to the perfect moods of the first 
figure, follows as a vital necessity. 

Logic, then, is primarily the study of inference—. e., of the 
formal connections of meanings. Universals have subjective 
parts or instances, and these possible instances have intensional 
connections. Grammar is the study of implication, as the 
formal analysis of extensional connections. How, then, are we 
to explain the apparent success of the symbolic “ logicians ” 
in including the Aristotelian logic within the more general 
system of symbolic grammar? It is no doubt possible to give a 
grammatical analysis of syllogistic inference, so that it becomes 
an instance, among many others, in a “wider” system of 
grammatical forms, symbolically exhibited. As such, the syllo- 
gism becomes merely one possible case of transitivity. Both the 
grammar of classes and the grammar of propositions “ include” 
the syllogism in this sense. For the grammar of classes this is 
done through the law of transitivity in the Boolean algebra. 
The Boolean rules for syllogisms divide all syllogisms into two 
groups, those with two universal premises, and those with one 
positive and one negative premise. This Boolean division is 
based on a structure which permits mechanical elimination of — 
the middle term. But mechanical elimination of middle terms 
is not inference, though it may be a description of it, from a 
purely grammatical, operational point of view. And the dis- 
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tinction between implication and inference is a distinction be- 
tween two essentially different meanings of form, and two 
essentially different arts. 

The distinction gives rise to the paradoxes of so-called mate- 
rial implication, arising from the definition of implication as 
~pV q, a definition used in the grammars of classes, proposi- 
tions, and propositional functions. The two theorems following 
from this—that a true proposition is implied by any proposition, 
true or false, and a false proposition implies any proposition— 
show the radical difference between implication and inference. 
p implies q when p is true and q is true, when both are false, 
and when p is false and q is true. The only case excluded by 
the definition of implication is when p is true and q is false. 
The effort to restore necessary intensional connections through 
the notion of formal implication and “entailment” in the 
grammar of propositional functions is never very successful. 
We are told that a case of formal implication would be a gen- 
eralised implication holding for all, rather than some, values 
of x, and that a certain combination of propositional functions, 
such as $%. \/ yx, holds for all values of the same argu- 
ment x. But only the combination of propositional functions 
is generalized for all values. There is no formal implication in 
the case of implications, disjunctions, and conjunctions between 
two general propositions. (z).¢x.\/ . (x). a does not gen- 
eralise the combination of propositional functions ¢¢ VV wx for 
all values, but each function separately. This, then, is material 
implication. And a formal study of material implication be- 
longs more properly to grammar, rather than logic. Implica- 
tion, material or formal, whether between classes, general 
propositions, or involving combinations of functions generalised 
for all values of x, can never yield inference, or true intensional 
necessity of connection. 

This is recognized in Lewis Carroll’s well-known parable of 
Achilles and the Tortoise. Inference must come in to break 
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the chain of implications. It is something which cannot be 
arrived at in the formal context of symbolic grammar. The 
necessary postulate—that if a proposition is true, the proposi- 
tion implied by it is true—has to be asserted informaily in the 
Whitehead-Russell grammar. Without this informal r :stulate, 
it would be impossible to assert separately an implied proposi- 
tion as true by itself. The formula, (p).p-pDq-D-q 
would not be possible without this presumably “ extra-logical ” 
and informal assurance. Some of the recent symbolic grammar- 
ians, such as Eaton, have sought refuge from this uncomfortable 
situation by declaring inference and judgment “ psychological,” 
rather than “ logical.” It would be sad indeed if psychology 
were the only science of forms superior to the science of gram- 
matical form. Perhaps this superior science of forms, of neces- 
sary intensional connexity, is simply the Aristotelian logic. 
For this is a logic of inference, rather than a grammar of 
implication, disjunction, and conjunction. 

If this be so, the validity of modern symbolic grammar is 
based upon, and pre-supposes, the prior validity of Aristotelian 
logic. Material and formal implication cannot be reduced to 
syllogistic inference, any more than hypothetical and disjunc- 
tive reasoning can, but the validity of such asyllogistic forms 
depends upon that of syllogistic inference. As Maritain points 
out,’ a syllogism founded upon a categorical major is necessarily 
different from an argumentation founded upon a conditional 
major. Truths of different types are involved in the two kinds. 
But this does not make the science of hypothetical and dis- 
junctive reasoning or implication another logic. Rather, these 
implications presuppose the categorical syllogism, and the hypo- 
thetical proposition presupposes the categorical proposition. As 
‘Maritain shows, hypothetical, disjunctive, and conjunctive argu- 
ments or implications do not consist in the establishment of 


1 Jacques Maritain, An Introduction to Logic, p. 241. 
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relation between two terms by means of a middle term, because 
this connection is already given in one of the members of the 
compound proposition—the one which acts as the major. Im- 
plication, then, and the grammatical forms which its study 
yields, depend upon and presuppose inference, as already having 
taken place. 

It may be objected that I am assuming interpretation—that 
the logical relations which constitute the true subject matter 
of symbolic logic have been interpreted, and have become con- 
slituent relations between elements which have also been speci- 
fied, and have consequently lost their status as variables. But 
until this interpretation has taken place, or at least until the 
so-called “real” variables of a propositional function have 
become “ apparent” variables in a general proposition, there 
can be no question of truth or falsity. This reply might be 
dismissed as irrelevant, since present-day symbolic logic pro- 
fesses interest only in possible truth-values of propositions, and 
claims to assert only that such and such logical relations hold 
between propositions in respect of truth-value. Still, this asser- 
tion of “logical” relations’ between unspecified values must be 
founded in a superior science of inference. It cannot be left 
hanging as an in-formal postulate outside the system, possessing 
only psychological force. 

This is very well shown in the paradoxes which emerge 
from the attempt to interpret the grammar of propositions as 
a two-valued (truth and falsity) Boolean algebra. The fatal 
p = (p=1), and the resultant confusion of logical and con- 
stituent relations, and the infinite regress of propositions pos- 
sessing truth-value about propositions possessing truth-value, 
ad wmfinttum and ad nauseum, illustrates this point. The 
attempt to restore order out of this chaos resulted only in the 
Whitehead-Russell expedient of making assertion (+) a primi- — 
tive idea, and of postulating informally the condition for 
inference. | 
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| 
But even if the distinction and proper relation of gram- 


matical implication and logical inference be of the sort described 
above, how, we may be asked, are we to deal with the problem 
of existential import? The Aristotelian logic has been attacked 
on the ground of insufficient logical formality because of the 
gratuitous interpretation of the I and O propositions as imply- 
ing existence of their members. To this attack the scholastic 
theory of logical supposition is, I think, an adequate reply.’ 
Certainly the attack of modern logicians has omitted the con- 
sideration of questions of modality, just as it has ignored the 
vital Aristotelian doctrine of the predicables, and of the dis- 
tinction between intensional necessity and the predication of 
accidents. 

But the point which concerns me here is the exclusively 
extensivistic predilection of the grammar of classes, and the 
resultant notion of the null class. For the Boolean algebra, 
class is taken as a primitive idea. But in the derivation of the 
class algebra from the grammar of propositional functions, the 
defining form of a class becomes a propositional function. A 
class, then, becomes simply a propositional function taken in 
extension. $zZ taken in extension becomes 2(¢z)—the unspeci- 
fied values which with ¢z are true propositions. As a result of 
this, it may happen that two or more propositional functions 
define the same class, and that consequently these propositional 
functions are equivalent. But there may not be the slightest 
intenstonal connection between the defining functions. It is a 
strange “logic” in which intensional considerations are dis- 
missed as material, while only extensional, considerations deter- 
mine formal connections. Such a science can only be grammar. 

Worse is yet to come. For the null-class becomes the re- 
ceptacle of all meanings which have not the fortune to be 
exemplified in brute fact (whatever this may be), and in the 
universe of discourse. Mrs. Langer hastens to assure us that 


* Jacques Maritain, op. cit., pp. 58-72. 
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the null class is only the repository for all such monstrosities 
as round-squares and boojums, which deserve captivity anyway. 
But it does not seem'to be so. For with the round-squares and 
the jabberwocky class are probably all the Platonic Ideas, and 
most other nice things which do not happen to be brute facts 
staring you in the face. (The definition of brute fact seems 
to have been left mostly to positivistic metaphysics.) In the 
radical revision of the Aristotelian square of opposition which 
the class grammarians have accomplished, we discover that if 
the two particular affirmative and negative (I and O) proposi- 
tions are both false (7. e., because there are no members in brute 
fact for the proposition to be about), then both the universal 
(A and E) propositions must be true. As Eaton points out,° 
if we cannot find any cases of anyone who is just and happy, 
it must be true both that “if anyone is just, he is happy,” and 
also that “if anyone is just, he is not happy.” The purely 
extensivistic theory of truth and falsity which characterises the 
grammar of classes has ruled the contraries out of the square of 
opposition, and with them have gone most of the intensional 
connections which have been the daily bread of science, phi- 
losophy, and art. They have gone into the discard with the 
round-square and Tweedledum and Tweedledee, all in the null 
class. Still, we are told by these new formalists that the null 
class is included in every class, since a X00. I suppose 
this must be consoling. 

A further difference, then, emerges between the Aristotelian 
logical science of forms, and the modern grammatical science. 
For class, as operated upon and manipulated in the class gram- 
mar, and in its apotheosis into number in the later developments . 
of the Princigia, is not a universal. And for logic, only the 
true universality of the middle term as communicating itself to 
its members, and particularly to the major and minor term, can 


*R. M. Eaton, General Logic, p. 229. 
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guarantee inference. To see that particulars fall under uni- 
versals requires a certain intuition, and critics of the Aristo- 
telian logic can call this, along with inference, “ psychological ” 
if they like. But we must remember that symbolic grammar 
could not work without the so-called “ principle of application.” 
For Aristotle only a logic that employs universals as middle 
terms can be truly logic, and can be truly inference. It is for 
this reason that asyllogistic argumentation is ignored in treat- 
ing of logic, or else held to be dependent upon prior syllogistic 
inference. 

That a class is not a universal is rezognized by Eaton.* For | 
Eaton, class has a special metaphysical status, somewhere be- 
tween individuals and universals, and sharing something of the 
nature of both. It is the only “entity” which is somehow both 
one and many. Whitehead and Russell are not so kind, con- 
sidering classes as mere fictions. Like nominal definition, a 
class has only methodological and perhaps typographical con- 
venience. Nevertheless, Whitehead and Russell have to intro- 
duce this material device in order to build mathematics on a 
foundation of pure “logic.” But whether we follow the authors 
of the Principia or Eaton on the nature of class, it remains 
certain that whatever unity a class possesses, it does not have 
the logical unity of a universal in the intellect. A universal is 
not a collection of singulars, nor is it even, as Stout maintains, 
the distributive unity of a number of particulars. A number 
of individual things do not make a universal, although they may 
form a class. A class has the grammatical unity of a material 
aggregate. The ideal, logical unity of the universal concept in 
the intellect communicates itself to the many singulars, and true 
inference is made possible. Symbolic “logic” attains general 
propositions with a universal range of generality by an act of 
black magic. Since the only unity which it has a right to is 


‘R. M. Eaton, op. cit., pp. 411-413. 
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that of a class as a pure collection of individuals, it is faced 
with all the problems of induction concerned with the passage 
from “some” to “all” and “every.” Aristotelian logic, on 
the other hand, moves naturally in the sphere of intelligible 
necessities, from more general truths to less general ones, by 
virtue of the unity of the universal concept in the intellect. 

What may finally be said about logic and symbolic grammar - 
as sciences of form, whether pure or adulterated with matter ? 
On the side of symbolic grammar, it is claimed that the science 
proceeds through many steps or degrees of formalization from 
concrete notions (specific individuals and relations) to purely 
formal notions.° First, separate elements of a concrete universe 
of discourse are “formalized,” producing general propositions 
about the concrete K. Next the K (universe of discourse) is 
left uninterpreted. It becomes merely the range of meaning 
of & (relation). Its quantified (all, at least one, one and only 
one) elements are everything entering into the relation R. The 
system KR, then, is completely generalised ; it is not formalised 
until & becomes, not a constituent relation, but a logical rela- 
tion. As formalised, it is an empty form, an abstract system- 
structure of abstract propositions. “ Logical” relations have 
certain “logical” properties. They may be dyadic, triadic, 
tetradic, to n-power. They have reflexivity, symmetricity, and 
transitivity. By interpretation, specific constituent relations 
may be their values. But “logical” relations among truth 
values may be considered, it is held, independently of concrete 
entities with specified relations, even though these entities are, 
through interpretation, concrete cases exemplifying some 
“ purely ” formal system. 

This “ formalization ” process unquestionably attains a very 
high level of generality. Indeed, the modern symbolic “ logi- 


* I am indebted to Susanne K. Langer’s admirable discussion, Introduction 
to Symbolic Logic (Boston and New York, 1937). 
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cians’ have probably carried speculative grammar to its greatest 
heights since the Middle Ages. They have revived an art almost 
forgotten in the modern world. We need all the grammar we 
can get. But it is not the science of logical form. If modern 
grammarians can recognize the limitations of their art, and its 
proper relations to logic, symbolic grammar will have a very 
useful career. For there is strong evidence that mathematical 
reasoning is essentially of this type. 

But symbolic grammar is incapable of treating of formal 
relations on the level of logic. It cannot distinguish between 
what is essential and what is accidental, and it possesses no 
machinery of the predicables and categories to do this. It is, 
at best, a formal analysts of material relations. As such, it has 
a very important place. | 

For if relation and quantity are accidents of substance, 
analysis within these categories must be grammatical, at least 
to begin with. Indeed, much of our science, in its formaliza- 
tion, is on this level. But analysis is also possible on higher 
levels. It may also be carried on within the category of sub- 
stance, and Aristotelian logic provides the organon for this 
analysis. Such an. organon is inference, not implication. 
Within the Aristotelian science, it is possible to distinguish 
between essential and accidental predications, and between 
essential and accidental connections of characters. 

It is quite proper that these formal distinctions and con- 
nections which are the subject matter of logic should be, in 
relation to grammar, material. It is equally proper that the 
formal relations of grammar should be, in relation to logic, 
materval. The reason for the antagonism between symbolic 
“logic ” and Aristotelian logic should now be quite clear. For 
logical form is grammatical matter ; grammatical form is logical 
matter. But we must not stop with the discovery of the dis- 
tinction of two arts, but we must also consider their proper 
ordering. In the last few years, symbolic grammar, masking 
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as logic, and allied with the most naive positivism, has been a 
tyrant over the arts of the triviwm. The servant has been 
master. If we are to regain our intellectual health, we must 
restore the proper ordering of logic and grammar. Grammar 
is related to logic as a thing to its first principle, and as the 
lower art to the higher. 
Lzonarp J. Estiox. 
The University of Virginia. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF 
ALFARABI’S WORKS 


LTHOUGH the general influence of Arabic philosophy on 
mediaeval Latin thought is today an acknowledged fact, its 
exact extent remains in many cases to be distinctly ascertained. 
This, it must be admitted, is often a very difficult task. To find 
out what has been borrowed, it is necessary to compare; and 
many of the Arabic-Latin works are extant only in fifteenth or 
sixteenth century editions which are, if not wholly unavailable, 
at least very hard to find. Several important texts of Arabic 
origin, moreover, have never been published; some in fact have 
remained unknown up to the present day. So that it is not even 
possible to decide which Arabic works did exist at a certain date, 
and what could have been used by Latin authors of the corre- 
sponding period. Our very first task should therefore be to 
compile a catalogue of all Arabic philosophical works which 
were translated into Latin during the middle ages, giving, when 
possible, both the date of translation and the name of the trans- 
lator. — The purpose of the present paper is to give a limited 
contribution to this program. I shall only consider Alfarabi, 
whose very interesting system has had on Latin philosophy a 
greater influence than is generally admitted, and has received 
considerably less attention than it deserves. I shall only rapidly 
mention those of his works that have already been published; 
but several other texts, that are still unknown, deserve a more 
detailed investigation. 
I. Tue PustisHep Works 


1) De Scientiis. This very remarkable classification of sci- 
ences was twice translated during the middle ages. The first 


* An elaborate summary of most previous studies has recently been pub- 
lished by H. Bédoret, Les premiéres traductions tolédanes de philosophie, 
Oeuvres d’Alfarabi, in Revue Néoscolastique de Phil., 41 (1938), pp. 80-97. 
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translation was probably made by Gundissalinus at Toledo, 
sometime around 1140; the second is certainly due to Gerard 
| of Cremona, about 1230. The earlier version had first been 
| published by Camerarius in 1638;* it has recently been re- 
| edited together with that of Gundissalinus, the original Arabic 
and a modern Spanish translation, by Prof. A. Palencia.* 
. ‘ 2) De Ortu Scientiarum. This treatise, although quite dif- 
ferent and very much shorter, has often been mistaken for the 
De Scientvis. Translated by. Gundissalinus (Toledo, about 
1140) it has been published by C. Baeumker.* 


3) De Intellectu. Translated by Gundissalinus (Toledo, 
about 1140), this important psychological treatise was first 
1 edited among the works of Avicenna.® It was published again 
| by Camerarius* and more recently in a very much better text 
| by Prof. Gilson.’ 
4) Declaratio Compendwosa super Rhetoricorum Aris- 
totelts. This Commentary was translated by Hermann Ale- 
mannus about 1256, and is only extant in several Renaissance 
editions. *® 
II. Works 


A. Morat Puriosorny. No Latin translation of a treatise 
of Alfarabi bearing on ethics has, to my knowledge, ever been 


2 Alpharabii vetustissimi Aristotelis interpretis Opera omnia . . . studio 
et opera. Guilielmi Camerarii ... , Parisiis, 1638. 
* Alfarabi, Catalogo de las Ciencias, edicion y traduccion castellana por 
A. G. Palencia, Madrid, 1932. ba 
*C. Baeumker, Alfarabi. Ueber den Ursprung der Wissenschaften (De 
ortu scientiarum), BGPTMA, XIX, 3, Miinster in Westph., 1916. 

* Venetiis, 1508. It is also reported in the editions of 1495 and 1500, 
but I have been unable to control this statement. 

Op. cit. 

™E. Gilson, Les sources gréco-arabes de l’augustinisme avicennisant, 
Appendice I, AHDLMA, IV (1929), pp. 108-141. 

* Venetiis, 1481. The introduction has been discovered and published by 
Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur Vage et Vorigine des traductions latines 
@ Aristote, Paris, 1843, pp. 139-141. 
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mentioned; no information at least is to be found in such 
standard reference works as De Wulf, Ueberweg-Geyer, and 
even Steinschneider.® The existence of some such treatise, how- 
ever, is explicitly suggested by Albertus Magnus, who quotes 
various opinions from a Commentary of Alfarabi on Ethics. 

Et sie dicit Commentum quod translatum est de graeco quod potestas 
et divitiae et fortunae amicorum deserviunt ad beatitudinem organice. 
Et Alpharabius in Commento Arabico dicit quod impotentia et pauper- 
tas et infortunia pronepotis contristant beatitudinem, et ita impediunt 
optimum actum beati.?° 


Both author and Commentary are here named. The only 
possible doubt would concern the mention “in Commento Ara- 
bico,” which might be considered as alluding to the Commentary 
of Averroes; for it is known that Albert, in his early works, 
quotes several psychological Commentaries of Averroes under 
the name of Alfarabi. But he certainly did not commit a 
similar mistake in the present case. For the Commentary of 
Averroes, as can be easily controlled, does not give the quoted 
text. Besides, Albert himself mentions Averroes and his Com- 
mentary at the end of the same paragraph, which shows that he 
is perfectly aware of a treatise of Averroes distinct from that 
of Alfarabi. : 


Another text is even more explicit: 


Et his duobus suppositis, accipimus alia duo ab Alfarabio, quorum 
unum dicit in libro suo De anima, et alterum in X Nichomachiae suae, 
quae est ethica, nichomathica dicta apud nos. Id autem quod dicit in 
libro De anima est quod .... Id autem quod dicit in X Ethicae est 
quod fiducia philosophantis est non conjungi agenti intellectum ut effi- 
cienti, sed etiam sicut formae: et explanat hoc dicens quod intellectus 
agens, cum agit et creat intellectum in nobis, est efficiens conjunctus 


* De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie Mediévale, 6th ed., I, 299-300; II, 
27-31; Ueberweg-Geyer, Die Patristische u. Scholastische Zeit, 1928, 343- 
344; Steinschneider, Alfarabi, St. Petersburg, 1869. 

2° TV Sent. d. 49, a. 6 (Borgnet, XXX, 675). 

421R. de Vaux, La premiére entrée d’Averroés chez les latins, Rev. Sc. 
Phil. Théol., XXII (1933), 238-240. 
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nobis tantum: eo quod tunc agit in operatione sibi substantiali per 
quam diffinitur, et agit sine nobis coagentibus, licet agat in nobis intel- 
lecta quae facit: sed intelligere nostrum opus per intellectum nobis 
conjunctum. Et si fiducia philosophantis felicis est conjungi intellectum 
sicut formae, tunc conjungetur ei ita quod ipsum intelligat homo felix 
in actu felicitatis: forma enim est per quam operamur hoc opus quod 
nostrum est in quantum homines sumus.?? 


This statement, however, should be handled with care. It 
could be, and should be, explained away to a certain extent by 
a parallel text from the De Anima of Averroes: 

Et secundum hune modum respectum ejus ad hominem non erit nisi 
respectu agentis ad hominem, non respectu formae; et contingit questio 
Alfarabii, quam dicit in Nichomachia. Fiducia enim in possibilitate 
continuationis intellectus nobiscum est in declarando quod respectus 
ejus ad hominem est respectus formae et agentis, non respectus agentis 
tantum.** 


Albertus Magnus obviously owes something to Averroes; but 
he does not exactly copy the Commentator’s text, and his ex- 
planations are far more detailed. He must have taken his 
information somewhere, and there is no reason not to believe 
him when he writes that he borrows it from Book X of Alfa- 
rabi’s Commentary, of which he had already previously used 
Book I. 

These quotations give some evidence for the existence during 
the XIIIth century of a Latin translation of Alfarabi’s Com- 
mentary on Hthics. I have been unable, so far, to discover a | 
Ms. of this work.—I have, however, found some other moral 
works bearing Alfarabi’s name, of which I shall now give a 
brief description. 

The first, and more important, is called Inber exercitationis 
ad vam felicitatts. I discovered it in the Codex Bruges 424, 
fol. 300r-307r. 


43 IIT De anima, Tract. III, cap. 11 (V, 386). 
48 TII De anima, textus 36, fine. 
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Incipit. Dixit Alpharabius bone memorie quod felicitas sit finalis 
intentio quam omnis homo desiderat .. . 


Explicit. Oportet ergo ut in hoe libro incipiamus et eum sequentem 
ponamus librum hunc. Explicit liber exercitationis ad viam felicitatis. 
The author’s name should suffice to show that it was considered 
during the middle ages as authentically Alfarabi’s. It is also 
possible to compare the Latin text to the original, which is extant 
in several Arabic Mss., not to mention Hebrew translations ; ** 
and there again it is easy to recognize it as the Latin translation 
of an original known to the earliest Arabian bibliographs. 

In the Bruges Ms.,* the Inber Exercitationis is written on 
the first pages of a quire (a sexternion) wholly filled out in a 
single hand, a very neat and legible XIIIth century script. The 
very next work begins anonymously “Incipit liber de ortu 
scienciarum. Sciencias nichil esse nisi substantiam . . . (fol. 
307r), which is a slightly corrupt form for the beginning of 
Alfarabi’s De ortu scientiarum.*” Immediately after, the scribe 
has copied another anonymous treatise, beginning: “ Intel- 
lexisti quodque vidisti describendo sermonem in rationem .. . 
(fol. 309r),” which is easy to identify as Al-Kindi’s De intel- 
lectu.’ This, as it is here given (Incipit . . . in ratione), was 


14 Steinschneider, 61-62. 

15 A useful description of the Codex will be found in the recent catalogue: 
A. De Poorter, Catalogue des Manuscrits de la bibliothéque publique de la 
ville de Bruges, Gembloux, 1934, where several of the incipits are given, but 
not identified. I wish to thank Dr. De Poorter both for his description, 
which prompted me to undertake a more thorough study of the Ms., and for 
his kindness in allowing it to be sent to the Tournai Public Library for 
more convenient consultation. 

1° The original reads: “ Scias nichil esse nisi substantiam ...” The 
scribe made a mistake when deciphering the abbreviation. 

117A. Nagy, Die Philosophischen Abhandlungen dea Ja ‘qub ben Ishaq 
al-Kindi, BGPTMA, II, 5, Miinster in Westph., 1897. The original has: 
“Intellexi quod quaesivisti de scribendo sermonem in ratione abbrevia- 
tum...” The error is here obviously vocal, one copyist reading aloud, 
and the other writing as he understands it: which sheds interesting side- 
lights on copying methods in the XIIIth century. Nagy (p. xxxii) only 
knows two Mas. of this family. 
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translated by Gerard of Cremona, while the De ortu is usually 
considered as due to Gundissalinus. It is therefore hard to 
infer any conclusion concerning the translator of Alfarabi’s 
Inber exercitationis from its literary context in the Bruges Ms. 
Since we know neither the translator nor a single quotation by 
Latin authors, the date of translation also remains a mystery. 
I have finished the transcription of this treatise, and hope to 
publish it shortly. 

I venture to mention another unpublished text concerning 
moral philosophy, although its attribution to Alfarabi remains 
somewhat uncertain. I once thought I had discovered his long- 
sought Nicomachia, when meeting the following introduction to 
a long commentary on Ethics in the St. Omer 623: 


Dixit Abunazrin Alfarabius in commento suo super hune librum: 
Partes huius libri sunt decem, quod declaratur per hoc quod Auctor 
terminat quelibet tractatum per principium sequenti. In tractatu primo 
declaratur res felicitatis, scilicet quod est res felicitatis civitatum. In 
secundo est summa collectionis virtutum moralium secundum unam- 
quamque virtutem, et rememoratio suarum descriptionum. In tertio 
mentio fit de rebus voluntariis et distinctio inter eas et non voluntariis. 
Et in ipso etiam est determinatio quarundam virtutum ex illis quas in 
summo posuit in tractatu secundo. In quarto est determinatio residua- 
rum virtutum, quarum mentio facta fuerit in tractatu secundo. In 
quinto loquitur de iusto et iustitia. In sexto est notificatio virtutum 
intellectualium. In septimo loquitur de continente et incontinente, et 
dicit aliquid de delectatione et tristicia; in octavo de modis delectationis 
et modis amicitie; in nono de modis actionum prodeuntium a modis 
dilectionis et modis amicitie. In decimo est complementum dictionis in 
delectationibus, et complementum dictionis in felicitate, et declaratio 
indi tie regiminis et gubernationis ad faciendum cives bonos. Et prin- 
cipium cuilibet istorum tractatum est postremum tractatis antecedentis 
ipsum. Ex hine ergo declaratur quod tractatus qui ponitur inter tracta- 
tum sextum et septimum in abbrevata compilatione quorundam Alexan- 
drinorum huius libri non est de isto libro.** 


18 St. Omer 623, late XIIIth century Ms., of 120 folios. The first two 
fclios are blank, and are not numbered. Fol. Ir: Dixit Aristotelis quoniam 
omnis ars et omnis scientia et omnis actio ... (Averroes in Ethicam) ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The commentary, however, is that of Averroes, as it has been 
published long since.** But the introduction is not to be found 
in these editions. I have found no explicit mention of such 
an abstract among the works attributed to Farabi by his own 
countrymen,” nor am I prepared to explain how what may have 
been an introduction to his own Ethics came to be linked up, 
and translated with, the commentary of Averroes. Yet it ex- 
plicitly bears Alfarabi’s name; and it might have been either 
an introduction to his commentary or an abstract of the Ethics 
similar to that of the Physics that shall be mentioned later. 
Frankly, I do not know what to make of it. I have published 
it here as an element of mediaeval Arabic-Latin influence, what- 
ever its real origin may be. 


B. Puystcs. The mediaeval Latin translations of Alfarabi’s 
works concerning the Physics of Aristotle have a rather com- 
plicated history. I shall attempt to straighten matters out by 
explicitly distinguishing two very different texts, which have 
not hitherto been consistently kept apart. 


1) The shorter of. these works was first mentioned, to my 
knowledge, by Prof. Grabmann in 1924. When describing the 
CLM 9559, containing newly discovered Questiones by Siger of 
Brabant, he came across a T'ractatus Abumasar super 5m, 6m, 
7m et 8m Phystcorum. This Abu Masar he at once, and cor- 
rectly, interpreted as being Alfarabi.* This interesting infor- 


but there are only 28 lines. Fol. lv bears the introduction, as copied above. 
Fol. 2r begins again: Dixit Aristotelis quoniam omnis ars . . . and this 
time the whole Commentary is copied, ending on fol. 119r. There is another 
copy of the Introduction in the Toledo, Cap. 94-14, fol. lr, where it also 
precedes the Commentary of Averroes. This Ms. is at present unavailable. 

1° V. g. Venetiis, 1560, Opera omnia, III, 180-318. 

2° Cf. Steinschneider, 60-75. 

71M. Grabmann, Neuaufgefundene “ Quaestionien” Sigers von Brabant 
zu den Werken des Aristoteles (Olm. 9559), Miscellanea F. Ehrle, Rome, 
1924, I, 103-147, cf. 108 and 112. 
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mation remained unnoticed, and the Ms. has never again since 
then been mentioned, even by the scholars who have, at more 
recent times, studied and eventually edited, from other Mss., 
the treatise it contains. The text, strangely enough, was 
actually published in the Festgabe Grabmann, without even 
mentioning Prof. Grabmann’s own early discovery. 

Alfarabi’s work was then rediscovered by several other 
scholars. Miss Wingate incidentally mentions it, when describ- 
ing the Codex Assisi, Bibliotheca Commun. 663, but gives no 
further attention to the subject. A few years later Father de 
Vaux, who does not seem to have noticed Miss Wingate’s allu- 
sion, rediscovered the same Ms., and gave a summary descrip- 
tion of the treatise. Alfarabi’s work was finally published by 
Dr. Birkenmajer, who used, besides the Assisi Ms., the Graz II, 
482, fol. 133r-134r and the Leipzig Univers. 1341, fol. 249r- 
250v, which he had both discovered some years before. A note 
mentions another copy in the Sevilla, Columbina 5. 6. 14. fol. 
ir-1v, found too late to be used in the edition.* The Munich 
Ms. described long before by Prof. Grabmann, he apparently 
does not know. 

This edition is of course welcome, since it renders available 
the best possible text of a Latin translation of one of Alfarabi’s 
works. It should not, however, distract us from further re- 
search. For, in the first place, the treatise as published is 
incomplete, covering, as it does, only the four last books of the 
Physics; and the remaining part, if it has ever been translated, 
may yet be found. Furthermore, and this is more important, 
the treatise published by Dr. Birkenmajer does not contain the 


#35, D. Wingate, The Mediaeval Latin Versions of the Aristotelian Scien- 
tific Corpus, London, 1931, 125, n. 31. 

*2R. de Vaux, Notes et Tewtes sur l’Avieennisme latin aua confine des 
XII-XIIT¢ siécles, Paris, 1934, 49, n. 2. 

* A, Birkenmajer, Hine wiedergefundene Uebersetzung Gerhards von Ore- 
mona, Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters, BGEPTMA (Supplementb. III), 
I, 472-481. The Sevilla Ms.: p. 475. 
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Physics usually quoted during the XIIIth century under the 
name of Alfarabi. 


2) Besides the short abstract of which an incomplete Latin 
translation has just been mentioned, Alfarabi certainly wrote 
a real commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. The original Arabic 
of this work is not extant, but several quotations are to be found 
in the Moreh Nebukim of Maimonides and in the parallel com- 
mentary of Averroes.** Now this longer and far more important 
treatise has also been translated during the XIIth or early 
XIIIth century. I shall first give a certain number of mediaeval 
Latin quotations, which may be of some use towards its eventual 
discovery. 

Roger Bacon certainly knew and used this treatise: 

Et privacio, que est illud quo materia expedite appetit complemen- 
tum, non est de substantia principii materialis, set ejus accidens, sicut 
vult Alfarabius in Primo Libro Commentarii sui. Et in Tertio dicit hoc 
expresse, super librum Physicorum Aristotelis.”* 

. + « quoniam natura intendit finem et non agit nisi propter finem 
intentum, ut Aristoteles dicit in IJ Physicorum, et ideo dicit Alphara- 
bius ibi quod “ natura est ad hoe ut faciat propter aliquid: ergo factor 
ejus est rationalis. Propter hane causam ergo est praeparata, coacta 
ad faciendum aliquid ut. consequatur per illam actionem factor ejus in- 
tentionem. Factor enim rotae est rationalis, et factor ejus conequitur 
per eam quem intendit in rotando urceum, et rota quidem est ignorans 
illud quod facit.” ... Sed illud factum intenditur et scitur ab artifice 
Deo, quoniam Alpharabius dicit ibi quod “ consideratio Dei excelsi est 
regimen totius universi et partium per se.” a7 

Albertus Magnus also mentions, and occasionally uses, the 
Commentary : 

Unde etiam dixit Alfarabius quod motus acquirit formam post formas, 


*5 Averroes, Physica, Book III, textus 60; IV, 43, 101; VIII, 1, 4, 9, 23, 
78. Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim, II, 19; cf. S. Munk, Le Guide des Hgarés, 
Paris, 1856-1866, II, 159-160. 

*° Roger Bacon, I Communium Naturalium, Opera Hactenus Inedita, II, 
Oxford (no date), 79. 

Ibid., 74-75. 
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sicut est additio lineae ad lineam, et sicut est additio intensi ad id quod 
minus est intensum: et hoe volebat dicere Averroes quando dixit, 
| 


. et forma totius fluxus non dicetur terminari nisi puncto ultimo. 

Per omnem autem eumdem modum, ut dicit Alfarabius, est in omni vero 
motu. Ete....™ 

Respondet Alfarabius, et dicit quod descensus iste est corruptivus 
aeris: unde cum ex descensu a loco proprio sit transmutatio substantiae 
eorum, quia statim inspicit (lege: incipit) in aquam et terram mutari 
aer, et in terram incipit mutari aqua cum descendit ad locum ejus, ete. 
ste. 

Dicendum, quod haec ratio fuit absque dubio Joannis, qui cognomi- 
natur Grammaticus, et Alfarabius contradicit dicens quod virtus illa ut 
inchoans est in ultimo fine sive termino aquae, perficiens autem et per- 
fectum in partibus terrae magis et minus a centro distantibus, et non 
est in spatio separato, quia non est ibi spatium separatum aliquod sicut 
dixit Joannes Grammaticus.*! 


These quotations cannot be accounted for by the information 
given by Averroes in his own commentary.* 

Finally, William of Auvergne twice mentions a commentary 
on Physics by a Moor named Abubacer, Abusamar, or even 
Albumasar : 


Abusamar vero Sarracenus in libro expositionis auditus Aristotelis 
dixit Deum esse spiritum caeli.** 


Non quemadmodum scripsit Abubacer Sarracenus qui dixit in exposi- 
tione auditus Aristotelis quod Deus erat spiritus caeli.** 


This, as Steinschneider had already explained in 1869,*° is a 
corruption for Abu-bekr (the transliteration from Abu-nasr to 
Abu-bekr is quite natural both in Arabic and Hebrew), that is, 


*° Albertus Magnus, III Physicorum, Tract. I, cap. 3 (III, 185). 

*° Ibid. (III, 188). | 

*°TV Phys., I, 10 (III, 263). *2 Cf. the tewtus given note 25. 
*1 Tbid. (III, 264). *8 Opera, Rouen, 1674, I, 801. 

** Tbid., I, 713. The Venice edition of 1591, p. 755, reads Albumasar. 
*5 Op. cit., 137-138. 
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Alfarabi, whose name was Abu-nasr Mohamed ibn-Mohamed 
al-Farabi. The Latin Mss. of the Birkenmajer fragment also 
consistently call him Abunazar Alfarabi. The text to which 
William alludes must have been somewhere in Book VIII. 

It is therefore evident that a Latin translation of the com- 
mentary of Alfarabi on the Physics was known and used during 
the XIIIth century. The quotations are taken from Books I, 
II, III (Bacon), III also and IV (Albertus Magnus), VIII 
(William of Auvergne). This work is different from the much 
shorter abstract published by Dr. Birkenmajer, which does not, 
moreover, contain the statement quoted by William. 

Now Gerard of Cremona is known to have translated a 
“ Distinctio Alfarabu super librum Aristotelis de natural 
audita.*° Steinschneider mentions this when studying the texts 
of Alfarabi quoted by Maimonides and Averroes, and explicitly 
considers it as an allusion to the commentary.*’ Father de Vaux, 
who had just rediscovered the Birkenmajer abstract, declares 
this to be a fragment of Alfarabi’s Commentary, and therefore 
an abstract of the work translated by Gerard of Cremona.** 
Dr. Birkenmajer goes a step farther, and deliberately considers 
his text as the translation made by Gerard.** None of these 
opinions seem quite evident. 

In the first place, the very existence of two distinct treatises 
of Alfarabi bearing on the Physics should be carefully re- 
membered; and this should suffice to disprove unconsidered 
attributions based on the mere fact that Gerard had translated 
something and that something has been found. Nor can the 
Birkenmajer abstract be considered as a part of the commen- 
tary: its six printed pages cover the whole of the four last books 

** B. Boncompagni, Della vita e delle opere di Gherardo Oremonese (Atti 
dell’Accademia Pontificia de’Nuovi Lincei, anno IV), 6. 

** Op. laud., 135. 

** Notes et Teates .: . 49. 


*° Cf. the very title: Hine wiedergefundene Uebersetzung Gerhards von 
Cremona, and 472-473. 
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of Aristotle’s Physics, and contain neither the texts quoted by 
Maimonides and William of Auvergne nor personal interpreta- 
tions such as those expressed by Alfarabi in the other texts 
known through Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus. If not 
Alfarabi himself, then someone else must have compiled the 
short abstract “in quo rememoratur intentionis Aristotelis in 
unoquoque tractatu ” as the title has it. And two distinct Latin 
works remain therefore to be accounted for. Gerard certainly 
translated one of them: but I am not prepared to say which. 
He may also have done both, or perhaps even (though this seems 
very improbable) have compiled the Birkenmajer text when 
translating the Commentary. I think the point deserved to be 
raised, although it is impossible at present to solve the problem 
for lack of circumstantial evidence. I have at least been able 
to show the existence of a Latin translation of the Commentary, 
with a few texts that may eventually help to identify a Ms. 


C. Loatc. No logical writing due to Alfarabi is mentioned 
in Latin translation by the standard reference works.*® And yet 
the existence of some such treatise is implicitly admitted by 
several authors who, since Prantl,** borrow from Albertus 
Magnus most of the information used in their exposition of the 
_Arab’s logical opinions. Now the question should have been 
raised of the source of this information, for Albert surely did 
not read the original Arabic. Steinschneider, who also uses 
Latin quotations, borrows them from mediaeval Latin transla- 
tions of Averroes and other Moors, and is well aware of his 
indirect method.** More recent authors blithely copy Albert 
the Great’s information, without ever asking themselves how he 
came to his knowledge. A possible and “— probable source is 


9 Cf. n. 9. 
“.C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, Leipzig, II, 309-319. 
“2 Op. laud., 40-58. 
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of course Averroes, whose logical commentaries are syste- 
matically used by Albert. It is, however, easy to control that — 
this fails to explain the quoted texts: there must therefore be 
some other document. I first suggest that Albert possessed the 
Latin translation of Alfarabi’s Commentary on the Analytica 
Postervora. | 

This, indeed, is explicitly stated by Albert himself: 


Et haec quae dicta sunt, de scientiis Arabum sunt excerpta, quorum 
commentum super hune Posteriorum librum ex sententia Alfarabii 
Arabis ad nos devenit.** 

His autem Arabicum commentum quaedam ponit ab Alfarabio, quae 
meo judicio, non sunt necessaria . .. ** 

Hic sensus innuitur in Arabico commento: nam dicit Alfarabius . . . * 

Seias autem quod Alfarabius super locum istum in Commento ali- 
quantulum sequens Porphyrium et Alexandrum, aliter dicit .. .* 

Quamvis autem haee oppositio (lege expositio) sit Alfarabii et etiam 
Themistii et Alexandri, tamen forte melius dicitur . . . *7 

... et hoe fere idem est cum eo quod primo positum est ex Commento 
Alfarabii Arabico.* 

Et in hoe Arabicum Commentum reputat incoveniens si medium sit 
inter deffinitionem et diffinitum: quia tune illius diffinitionis (quae 
medium est) erit iterum medium alia deffinitio: et hoc ibit in infinitum: 
et haec sunt verba Commenti Arabici quod fecit Alfarabius.*® 

Et ut hoe melius intelligatur, dictum Alfarabii in Commento Arabico 
est attentendum, quod .. . 

. .. Haee directe de verbo ad verbum expositio est Commenti Arabici 
quod Alfarabio inscribitur.® 


Alfarabi’s treatise moreover is a real commentary, explaining 
the text of Aristotle word by word, as can be gathered from 


several textual corrections it suggests: 
‘*T Post. Analytica, I, 2 (II, 7). 


“ Ibid. (II, 9). «* Ibid. (II, 64). 
“8 Ibid., II, 1 (II, 22). ‘© 11 Post. Anal., II, 2 (II, 168). 
Tbid., II, 11 46). Tbid., II, 5 (II, 179). 


Toid., II, 17 63). Toid., II, 7 (II, 183). 
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Tamen Boetii translatio habet quam singularia, quam Boetius exponit 
in Commento. Nos autem utramque exponemus litteram: primo quidem, 
si littera est extra singulare, ut habet Arabica translato quam exponit 
Alfarabius. . . . 

Scias autem, quod in Commento Arabico, quod fuit Alfarabii, ubi 
haec translatio Boetii habet semel, habet una vice: et glossat Alfarabius 

“una vice pro raro.” °° 

Arabica — non habet montis, sed dicit, quod esset ipsum dicere 
quod est ens . 


Since the Commentaries of Averroes cannot account for this 
information, there is no reason not to believe Albertus Magnus. 
And I think we can safely assume that a Latin translation of 
Alfarabi’s Commentary on the Posteriora existed and was used 
during the XIIIth century. Nor do I understand why Stein- 
schneider raises a doubt, for which he attempts no justifica- 
tion.*° This Commentary is yet to be discovered ; the quotations 
I have gathered may, I hope, lighten the task. 

There remains yet another set of quotations of Alfarabi, bear- 
ing on logic, which cannot be explained by a commentary on the 
- Posteriora Analytica. Most of these allusions occur in Albert’s 
exposition of Porphyry,” three more in his Praedicamenta,” 
and three also in the Perthermeneias.*° No mention is made 
this time of an Arabic commentary; and I venture to suggest, 
from the subject matter and from the manner Alfarabi is quoted, 
that a personal treatise on logic is in this case the source of 
Albert’s information. Some work similar to the Logics of 

82 7 Post. Anal., II, 13 (II, 50). 

88 Tbid., V, 8 (II, 145). Post. Anal., II, 5 (II, 179). 

85 Op. cit., 53, followed by Prantl in his second edition, II, 319, n. 51. 

5° Liber de Praedicabilibus, I, 2 (I, 4); I, 4 (I, 8); I, 5 (1,8); I, 7 
(I, 15-16); Il, 5 (1, 30); Il, 5 (1, 32); IV, 1 (I, 57); IV, 2 (I, 59); 
IV, 3 (I, 64); V, 6 (I, 103); V, 7 (I, 104); VII, 1 (I, 118); VII, 2 (I, 
121); IX, 3 (I, 147). 

289). 

%* Liber I Perihermenias, III, 2 (I, 401); Liber II, I, 5 (I, 437); II, 1 

(I, 441). 
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Avicenna and Algazel would perfectly explain all facts as 
presently known. 

It may seem surprising that only Albertus Magnus mentions 
this work. But I beg the reader to consider how few are the 
logical commentaries that have actually been published, and can 
therefore be expected to quote Alfarabi. For the long stretch 
of 130 years that follow Abaelard (1145-1275) I can only recall 
three authors (Grosseteste, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas) 
to have had the honors of an edition. I have tried to supple- 
ment this meager information by consulting my personal list of 
manuscript logical commentaries; in three cases, Alfarabi’s 
Logtc is actually quoted in the very incipit: which is a piece of 
unexpected and undeserved luck indeed. Aegidius Romanus_ 
writes : 

Alpharabius in sua Logica volens quedam noticiam tradere de dia- 


lectica, ait quod fundamentum dialecticae est ex intellectu, sicut funda- 
mentum artis grammatice est ex lingua. Unde.. .*® 


Peter of St. Amour: 


Sicut dicit Alpharabius in sua Logica, logica est directiva ipsius ra- 
tionis quantum ad triplicem operationem intellectus. Sed triplex. . .® 


Gratiadeo Esculano: 


Quemadmodum Alpharabius in Logica sua dicit, logica est scientia 
rationis directiva. Quod quidem verum esse apparet .. .* 


5° Hapositio super libros Elenchorum Aristotelis, Incipit, copied in the 
Paris N. L. 14714, fol. Ir. Cf. a long list of other Mss. in Glorieux, 
Répertoire des Maitres en théologie de Paris au XIII¢ siécle, Paris, 1935, 
II, notice 400. Several Renaissance editions are also reported, but seem 
very scarce. 

*° Philosophia I, Paris, N. L., Nouv. Acquisitions, 1374, fol. 9r. The 
same Ms. contains several other works of the same author, of which two 
are short “ philosophiae” which I have numbered II and III. I intend to 
study his life and works elsewhere. 

*1 Quaestiones sup. Sex Principia, Vienna, Staatsbibl. 2350, fol. 33r. 
Several other works of this author are extant, which shall be investigated 
in due time. 
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The existence of a Latin translation of Alfarabi’s Logic can 
therefore be considered as an established fact. If any doubt 
remained, it could be easily dispelled by the identification of 
several of its fragments. 

The Codex Bruges 424 contains, besides the works already 
mentioned, about two pages of Alfarabi’s Logic. There are, it 
seems, three distinct fragments, of which the first is the most 
important, the second covers only five lines, while the third is 
almost as long as the first. 

Nota ex Logica Alpharabii quedam sumpta. 

Vocabulorum significatorum quedam sunt singularia et significant sen- 
tentiam singularem .. . et nominibus mutatis utimur in scientiis et in 
ceteris artibus (fol. 310r et v). 

Sunt dictiones que nominantur modales que junguntur cum predicato 
propositionis . . . et oportet, et convenit, et contingit, et potest (fol. 
310v). 

Sicut cubitus mensurat longitudines, ita et littere et syllabe mensurant 


vocabula . . . et iste res in vocabulis sunt sicut cubitus in longitudinibus 
(fol. 310v-31ir). 


I have copied these texts, and hope to publish them later, 
when other parts or perhaps the whole treatise will have been 
rediscovered. Of these other parts, something has probably 
been already edited. I am thinking of a fragment published 
anonymously by Mrs. Bignani-Odier from the Vat. lat. 2186, 
fol. 46r-46v, of which another copy in the Angelica 242, fol. 38r 
however is called “ Flos Alpharabii secundum sententiam Aris- 
totelis.” * The Arabic origin of this text is obvious. It de- 
serves to be re-edited, because at least one other Ms. could be 
used to improve a rather dubious text; because the punctuation 
does not always help to make sense: the last sentence covers an 


*? Neither this incipit nor the following are mentioned in the Catalogue 
of De Poorter. 

** J. Bignami-Odier, Le manuscrit Vatican latin 2186, AHDLMA, IX 
(1938), 133-166, cf. 134 and 154-155. 
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endless stretch of 365 words, without a single comma or semi- 
colon to gasp for breath; and finally because what is published 
as a single text contains at least two distinct fragments. 

Scientia dividitur in formationem absolutam . . . et credulitatem cer- 
tam ad quam ambiguitati non est via. 


Dico ergo quod ea quae sunt facta sunt ... in esse secundum quod 
oportet. 


The first piece evidently concerns logic; I am not so sure of the 
second, which seems very metaphysical. But those are minor 
_ problems, which shall have to be solved by the eventual editor. 


It is time to conclude this list of hitherto unknown or at least 
unmentioned works of Alfarabi. I have identified one moral 
treatise, and several fragments of a work on logic. Besides, 
I have been able to show that a commentary on Ethics, another 
on Physics, a third on Posteriora Analytica, and finally a treatise 
on, logic of which only parts are discovered, must have existed 
in Latin translation during the XIIIth century. It is most 
remarkable that none of the works quoted by mediaeval authors 
have been discovered, and that none of the discovered works 
have been quoted. 


D. Satmon. 
Le Saulchoir 
Etiolles (8. et O.) 
France. 


. CHINESE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE EASTERN 
CHOU (770-249 B.C.) 


(Continued from vol. XIII, No. 2, April 1939, p. 181). 


(3) Yang Chu (flor. betw. 500 and 450 B.C.) 


IS philosopher was a professed egoist and hedonist, whose 

teachings resemble somewhat those of the nearly contempo- 
rary Greek hedonist, Aristippus of Cyrene (435-360 B.C.). 
Mencius speaks of him as the man “ whose principle was, each 
one for himself, and who would not acknowledge the claims of 
the sovereign.” And contrasting Mo Ti and Yang Chu with 
China’s filial and loyal statesman, Chou Kung, Mencius adds: 
“ These father-deniers and king-deniers would have been smitten 
by Chou Kung.” 

Yang Chu, however, disputed the Confucian monopoly of 
ancient precedent. ‘“ The men of old,” said he, “ knew that 
with life they had come but for a while, and that with death 
they would shortly depart again. Therefore they followed the 
desires of their own hearts, and did not deny themselves the 
pleasures to which they felt naturally inclined. Fame tempted 
them not; but led by their instincts alone, they took such enjoy- 
ments as lay in their path, not seeking for a name beyond the 
grave. ‘They were thus out of the reach of censure; while as 
for precedence among men, or length or shortness of life, these 
gave them no concern whatever.” 

His philosophy is also characterized by a strong note of 
pessimism. Most of our lives, he remarks, are spent in the inept 
condition of infancy, old age and sleep; all in all, we have not 
more than ten years of existence that really count, yet “ not 
even in them will there be found an hour of smiling self- 
abandonment.” For death awaits all alike, whether they lead 
virtuous lives like Yao and Shun, or vicious lives like Chieh 
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and Chou-hsin. Indeed, the latter have chosen the better part; 
for they never stinted themselves in the matter of pleasure— 
the only good to be gotten out of life—and they lived untroubled 
by any conscientious scruples. Let each man, then, look out 
for himself; let him make use of his wealth to procure for him- 
self every sort of personal pleasure, distributing the residue 
among his fellow citizens. . 

That is the burden of the passage quoted from this philosopher 
in Dr. A. Forke’s article on Yang-chu in the Journal of the 
Peking Oriental Society (vol. iii, no. 3, pp. 203-258) : 


Tuan-mu Shu of Wei was a descendant of Tzi-kung. His patrimony 
procured him a treasure of ten thousand gold pieces. Indifferent to the 
devices of life, he followed his inclinations. What people liked to do 
and the heart delights in, he would do and delight in. As for walls and 
buildings, pavillions and verandahs, gardens and parks, ponds and 
lakes, wine and food, carriages and dresses, women and attendants, he 
could emulate the princes of Ts‘i and Ch‘u in luxury. Whenever his 
heart desired something, his ear wished to hear something, his eye to 
see or his mouth to taste, he would procure it at all cost, though the 
thing might only be had in a foreign land and a far-off country and not 
in the kingdom of Ts‘i, just as if he had it within his four walls. When 
on a journey, mountains and rivers might be ever so difficult and dan- 
gerous to pass and the roads ever so long, he would still proceed, just 
as other men walk a few steps. A hundred guests were entertained 
daily in his palace. In his kitchens there were fire and smoke unin- 
terruptedly, and the vaults of his hall and the peristyle incessantly re- 
sounded with songs and music. The remains from his table he first 
divided amongst his clansmen, what they left was then divided amongst 
his fellow-citizens, and what these did not eat was distributed through- 
out the whole kingdom. (Cf. p. 239.) 


Yang Chu was an out and out fatalist, too, going to the ex- 
treme of denying free will and all human accountability. He 
insisted that “intelligence and stupidity, honorableness and 
meanness, are not in one’s power, neither is the condition of 
corruption, decay and utter disappearance. A man’s life is not 
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in his own hands, nor is his death; his intelligence is not in his 
own hands, nor is his honorableness, nor his meanness.”’ 

It was said of Yang Chu that not even to benefit the whole 
world would he have parted with a single hair from his body. 
His ethical egoism may well have infected his age, spreading a 
spirit of crass selfishness and individualism—the spirit of “ first 
we, then the world.” Certain it is that the Chou empire dis- 
integrated in the aftermath, because, instead of rectifying 
disorders in the spirit of Confucius, men preferred to shrug 
their shoulders and let things go, saying: Post nos diluvium! 


(4) Mo Tzu (Mo Ti)—floruit betw. 500. and 450 B. C. 


Mo-tzu or Meh-tzu (latinized by Faber as Micius) was a con- 
temporary of Yang Chu, but taught a diametrically opposite 
doctrine —that of “universal love” and communism. The 
systems of both these philosophers must have enjoyed a great 
vogue in China between 400 and 350 B. C.; for Mencius writes: 
“The systems of Yang Chu and Mo Ti fill the whole empire. 
If a man is not a disciple of the former, he is a disciple of the 
latter. But Yang Chu’s egoism excludes the claim of a sover- 
eign, while Mo Ti’s universal altruism leaves out the claim of 
a father. And he who recognizes the claim of neither sovereign 
nor father is a brute beast.” 

Mo-tzu held that under a system of perfect altruism all the 
evils that men bring upon one another would disappear; that 
the happiness and peace of the Golden Age would return and 
that mankind would enjoy a paradise on earth. Mencius, who 
pointed out the impracticability of Mo Ti’s idealism, remarked 
that whereas Yang Chu would not have parted with a single 
hair of his body to save the world, Mo Ti would have willingly 
sacrificed them all. Of Mo-tzu the historian, Li Ung-bing, 
writes : 

This teacher was a native of the feudal state of Sung (in modern 
Honan); but the dates of his birth and death are not known. He is 
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said to have been one of the disciples of the Great Sage (i. ¢., Con- 
fucius). While this lacks confirmation, it is safe to say that he lived 
about the time of Confucius. His teaching is entirely antagonistic to 
Confucianism. The main point of contention was on the Funeral Rites. 
Confucianism is silent respecting the immortality of the soul, and con- 
siders death as the end of man, and funeral rites the last honour one 
can do to his parents or sovereign. But according to Mo-tze there is 
something immortal after death, and funeral rites are a waste of money. 
Perhaps he was right. He, however, mentioned no recompense for the 
good, or punishment for the bad. In other respects his system is a 
close approximation at Christianity. He taught self-sacrifice for the 
good of mankind and sanctioned the ‘ destruction of one’s self from 
head to foot for the benefit of the world.’ His system gained many 
adherents at one time, but received a fatal blow at the hands of Mencius. 
His philosophical writings have been preserved to the present day. 
(Outlines of Chinese History, 1914, p. 47.) 


Mo-tzu was convinced that his formula of universal and 
mutual love represented the only means of saving the decadent 
polity of China; it would deter the feudal princes from warring 
on one another. Officials would cease to compass one another’s 
ruin by intrigue; theft and brigandage would disappear. Speak- 
ing of the evils of his time, Mo-tzu himself declares: 

The mutual attacks of state on state; the mutual usurpations of 
family on family; the mutual robberies of man on man; the want of 
kindness on the part of the sovereign and of loyalty on the part of the 
ministers; the want of tenderness and filial duty between father and 
son—these, and such as these, are things injurious to the empire. All 
this has arisen from want of mutual love. If but that one virtue could 
be made universal, the princes loving one another would have no battle- 
fields; the chiefs of families would attempt no usurpations; men would 
commit no robberies; rulers and ministers would be gracious and loyal; 
fathers and sons would be kind and filial; brothers would be harmoni- 
ous and easily reconciled. Men in general loving one another, the strong 
would not make prey of the weak; the many would not plunder the 
few; the rich would not insult the poor; the noble would not be insolent 
to the mean; and the deceitful would not impose upon the simple. 


This reform could be brought about if the princes were to set 
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the people a good example; for ancient history gives evidence 
of the fact, says the philosopher of universal love, that whenever 
the princes take the lead, the people readily fall into line. 


(5) The Mythical Lieh-tzu 


Lieh-tzu (latinized by Faber as Jicius) is a hypothetical 
Taoist philosopher supposed to have been a contemporary of 
Yang Chu and Mo Ti. It is now thought that this Lieh-tzu, 
to whom Chuang-tzu devotes a chapter of his work, was simply 
a figment of the imagination —a mere literary invention like 
certain other of Chuang-tzu’s characters. The book that pur- 
ports to be Lieh-tzu’s work is evidently spurious—the product 
of some anonymous Taoist scholar of the first or second comme: 
of the Christian era. 


(6) Chuang-tzu the Mystic (fl. about 330 B.C.) 


Chuang-tzu was a native of the state of Liang. It was he 
who popularized Lao-tzu, as his contemporary, Mencius, popu- 
larized Confucius. Like Lao-tzu he seems to reflect the influence 
of Indian thought. On the subject of Tao he says: 

“Tao is without beginning, without end” ... “there is 
nowhere where it is not.” “Tao cannot be heard; heard, it is 
not Tao. Tao cannot be seen; seen, it is not Tao. Tao cannot 
be spoken; spoken, it is not Tao. That which imparts form to 
form is itself formless; therefore Tao cannot have a name (as 
form precedes name).” “ By no thoughts . . . may Tao be 
known. By resting in nothing, by according in nothing, Tao 
may be approached. By following nothing, by pursuing nothing, 
Tao may be attained.” The following anecdote is characteristic 
of his contempt for politics and officialdom : 


Chuang-tzu was fishing in the P‘u when the Prince of Ch‘u sent two 


high officials to ask him to take charge of the administration of the 
Ch‘u State. Chuang-tzu went on fishing, and, without turning his head, 
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said: “I have heard that in Ch‘u there is a sacred tortoise which has 
been dead now for nigh three thousand years, and the Prince keeps 
this tortoise carefully enclosed in a chest in his ancestral temple. Now 
would this tortoise rather be dead, and have its remains venerated, or 
be alive and wagging its tail in the mud?” “It would rather be alive,” 
answered the two officials, “and wagging its tail in the mud.” “ Be- 
gone!” cried Chuang-tzu. “I, too, will wag my tail in the mud.” 


- He satirizes the inability of shallowly cultured minds to 
appreciate the sublime in this apologue: 


It was the time of autumn floods. Every stream poured into the 
river, which swelled its turbid course. The banks receded so far from 
each other that it was impossible to tell a cow from a horse. The 
Spirit of the River laughed for joy that all the beauty of the earth 
was gathered to himself. Down with the stream he journed eastwards, 
until he reached the ocean. There, looking eastwards and seeing no 
limit to its waves, his face fell. And as he gazed over the expanse, 
he sighed and said to the Spirit of the Ocean, “ A vulgar proverb says, 
that he who has heard but a part of the truth thinks no one equal to 
himself. And such a one am I.” ... To which the Spirit of the Ocean 
replied, “ You cannot speak of ocean to a well-frog,—the creature of a 
narrower sphere. You cannot speak of ice to a summer-insect,—the 
creature of a season. You cannot speak of Tao to a pedagogue: his 
scope is too restricted. But now that you have emerged from your 
narrow sphere and have seen the great ocean, you know your own in- 
significance, and I can speak to you of great principles.” 


Instead of “ the superior man,” Chuang-tzu speaks of “ the 
pure man.” “ But what isa pure man? The pure men of old 
acted without calculation, not seeking to secure results. They 
laid no plans. Therefore, failing, they had no cause for regret; 
succeeding, no cause for congratulation. And thus they could 
scale heights without fear; enter water without becoming wet, 
and fire without feeling hot. The pure men of old slept without 
dreams, and waked without anxiety. They ate without dis-- 
crimination, breathing deep breaths. For pure men draw breath 
from their heels; the vulgar only from their throats.” 
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The difference between his point of view and that of Con- 
fucius comes out strikingly in the following passage: “‘ The 
command of armies is the lowest form of virtue. Rewards and 
punishments are the lowest form of education. Ceremonies and 
laws are the lowest form of government. Music and fine clothes 
are the lowest form of happiness. Wailing and mourning are 
the lowest form of grief.” 

In conformity with this last verdict, he forbade his disciples 
to conduct his funeral with elaborate rites of mourning. “‘ When 
Chuang-tzu was about to die, his disciples expressed a wish to 
give him a splendid funeral. But Chuang-tzu said, ‘ With 
heaven and earth for my coffin and shell, with the sun, moon 
and stars for my insignia as I lie in state, with all creation to 
mourn at my funeral,—are not my burial regalia ready to 
hand?’ ‘ We fear,’ objected the disciples, ‘ lest the carrion kite 
devour the body of our Master’; to which Chuang-tzu replied, 
‘ Above the ground I shall be food for kites, below I shall be 
food for mole-crickets and ants. What difference does it make 
if one is robbed to feed the other?’ ” 3 


(7) Meng K‘o (372-289 B.C.) 


Meng K‘o or Meng-tzu (latinized as Menotvs by the Jesuits) 
was born in the little state of Tsou, not far from the birthplace 
of Confucius. Loyal disciple of the latter, he wrote the fourth 
of the Four Booxs (szu-shu) entitled Mene-Tzv. He died 
and was buried at Tsou Hsien in the province of Shantung. 

Mencius applied Confucius’ system of ethics, which is 
grounded on family relations and filial duty, to the public life 
of the State. Though upholding authority, he was democratic; 
for while insisting that the welfare of the people and loyalty to 
the sovereign were both essential to good government, he looked 
upon the welfare of the people as the paramount consideration. 
Hence, he defended the right of the people to rebel against 
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oppression by the ruler, saying: “ When the prince is guilty 
of great error, the minister should reprove him; if, after doing 
so again and again, he does not listen, he should dethrone him 
and put another in his place.” And elsewhere: “ He who gains 
the hearts of the people secures his throne, and he who loses the 
people’s hearts, loses his throne.” Rulers, he contended, whose 
taxes were light and whose government was just, could dispense 
with mail-clad men-at-arms, for the people would defend them 
victoriously against foreign foes, though they had “ nothing but 
sticks in their hands.” He despises all power and pomp that is 
not backed up by justice. 

He was a strong partisan of pacificism. Man need never 
fight, he contended; let him be BENEVOLENT and then he need 
fear no aggression; for “the benevolent man has no enemy.” 

Like Confucius, therefore, he errs by an excess of idealism; 
failing to take account of the corruption of human nature in 
consequence of original and personal sin, he expects the world 
to be better than it ever can be. However, in other matters, he 
is less the exponent of idealism than of common sense. Thus 
he saw at once the impracticability of Mo Ti’s communism and 
exposed the fallacies of Hsii Hsing’s agrarianism. Hsii Hsing 
had insisted that rulers no less than the peasants should earn 
their bread by personal labor in the fields“ They should 
prepare their own meals morning and evening, whilst at the 
same time carrying on their government.” To this Mencius 
replied: “I suppose that Hsii Hsing sows grain and eats the 
produce. Does he also weave cloth? No, for he wears hair- 
cloth. And his cap? He gets it in exchange for grain. And 
the food-boilers for cooking his food, and the iron share used 
for ploughing? He gets them all in exchange for grain.” Thus 
he shows that there is need of a division of labor —that agri- 
culture alone cannot form the basis of good government, but — 
that industry is a necessity too; that some labor with their heads, 
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others with their bodies, and that the former must be the gov- 
erning class, the latter the governed. 

BENEVOLENCE and JusticE are in Mencius’ eyes the great 
virtues that ought to regulate all human relations, especially 
the most important of these relations: the relation between ruler 
and ruled. 

The great object of education, according to Mencius, is to 
build character, which is more important than intelligence. A 
man should strive to repress his sensuality, so that ethical prin- 
ciple rather than impulse of passion may govern his conduct— 
the supreme goal of morality being to attain to perfection. And 
man’s striving after perfection should not be motivated by ex- 
ternal rewards, but by the satisfaction he finds in perfection 
itself. 

Mencius laments the decline of the imperial power in his day. 
Once it was otherwise; there had been a day when the emperor’s 
fatherly supervision worked immense good for the empire.— 
“When the emperor entered the boundaries of a state, if new 
ground was being reclaimed and old fields were well cultivated, 
if the aged were nourished and the worthy honored, and if men 
of distinguished talents were placed in office, the prince was 
rewarded by the emperor with the addition of territory. On the 
other hand, if the emperor found that the ground was left wild 
or overrun with weeds, if the old were neglected and the worthy 
unhonored, and if the offices were filled with hard tax-gatherers, 
the prince was reprimanded by the emperor.” (Cf. Hirth, 
op. cit., p. 294.) 


(8) Hsiin K‘uang (fl. 250 B.C.) 


Hsiin K‘uang was an opponent of Mencius, holding human 
_ nature to be originally bad and not perfect, as Mencius and the 
Confucians in general contended. In 255 B.C., he was made 
governor of Lan-ling. On losing this office, he devoted his time 
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to the education of his disciples, chief among whom were Li Szu, 
the celebrated prime minister of Shih Huang-ti, and Han Fei- 
tzu, the philosopher. Hsiin K‘uang’s tenet was that man is born 
bad and that his goodness is the outcome of cultivation. He 
argues 

By nature, man is evil. If a man is good, that is an artificial result. 
For his condition being what it is, he is influenced first of all by a 
desire for gain. Hence he strives to get all he can without consider- 
ation for his neighbor. Secondly, he is liable to envy and hate. Hence 
he seeks the ruin of others, and loyalty and truth are set aside. Thirdly, 
he is a slave to his animal passions. Hence he commits excesses, and 
wanders from the path of duty and right. 

Thus conformity with man’s natural disposition leads to all kinds of 
violence, disorder, and ultimate barbarism. Only under restraint of law 
and of lofty moral influences does a man eventually become fit to be a 


member of regularly organized society. E 
From these premises it seems quite clear that by nature man is 
evil; and that if a man is good, that is an artificial result. 


(9) Han Fei Tzu (d. 233 B.C.) 


Han Fei Tzu, as we have seen, was a fellow disciple with 
Li Szu of the above-mentioned philosopher, Hsiin Kuang. 
Having served his kinsman, the Prince of Han, for some time, 
he entered the service of Prince Cheng of Ch‘in, the builder of 
the Great Wall, who was to become First or Universal Emperor 
(Shth Huang Ti). With the latter Han Fei Tzu, who was 
well-versed in law, soon, came into favor. Jealous of his rising 
influence at court, the minister, Yao Chia, denounced him to 
Prince Cheng as a menace to this ruler’s ambitions by reason 
of his connections with the court of Han. Cast into prison by 
Prince Cheng, he committed suicide in 233 B. C., with poison 
supplied by his friend, the minister Li Szu. 3 

Although he outlived the Eastern Chou period by 16 years, 
he may be regarded as belonging to it. He constructed a phi- 
losophy of law which is somewhat tinctured with Lao-tzu’s doc 
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trine of Inaction (wu-wei). He has left us 55 essays, which 
throw some valuable light on the question of the genuineness of 
Lao-tzu’s sayings as contained in the Tao-T’e-Ching. He gives 
certain quaint illustrations to bring out the meaning of these 
sayings. In his Chinese Interature Herbert Giles gives the 
following sample: 

“Lao Tzu said, ‘ Leave all things take their natural course.’ 
To this Han Fei Tzu adds, ‘ A man spent three years in carving 
a leaf out of ivory, of such elegant and detailed workmanship 
that it would be undetected among a heap of real leaves. But 
Lieh Tzu said, If God Almighty were to spend three years over 
every leaf, the trees would be badly off for foliage.’” (Cf. 
p. 71.) 

Regarding his philosophy of law Lin Yu-tang, in an article 
contributed to Harpers for May, 1935 (pp. 717-726), speaks 
with admiration of Han Fei as the last great philosopher of 
the “legalist”’ school (fa-chia). He advocated government by 
laws, in contrast to government by men, holding with his master, 
Hsiin K‘uang, that men have an innate inclination to evil and 
that consequently the moral integrity of the individual should 
never be counted on. In the aforesaid article Lin Yu-tang gives 
several specimens of his political wisdom. “ You can expect 
generally,” he quotes him as saying, “ about ten honest men in 
a country, but there are on the other hand probably a hundred 
offices. Hence there will be more likelihood of misrule, with 
nine-tenths of the offices filled by crooks, than of good govern- 
ment. Therefore the wise king believes in a system and not in 
personal talents, in a method and not in personal honesty.” 
Of the officials of his day he said: “ Although their national 
territory is sacrificed, their families have got rich. If they 
succeed, they will be powerful, and, if they fail, they can retire 
in comfort.” 

Of the disadvantage of the then current practice of making 
the tenure of political office dependent on popularity, he has 
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this to say: “ People are promoted according to their party 
connections and are obliged to divert their attention to social 
entertainments rather than the fulfilment of the law.” 

In opposition to Confucius’ snobbish maxim: “ Courtesy 
should not be extended to commoners, and punishment should 
not be served up to lords,” Han Fei Tzu is all for a law “ before 
which the high and the low, the clever and the stupid shall stand 
equal ” (p. 725). 


Grorece Barry O’ Tooter. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La Philosophie du Moyen Age. By Emme Bréurer. Paris: Editions 
Albin Michel, 1937. Pp. xviii + 458. 


Published in the series L’Evolution de L/Humanité, this volume com- 
bines much erudition, ease of style, and sustained reading interest. The 
author shows a long acquaintance with the members of the household 
of mediaeval philosophy, but nevertheless one is left with the impression 
that the remains somewhat a stranger in this house and often views its 
problems from outside the family circle. 

Within the covers of this moderately sized book the story of phi- 
losophy is told from Boethius in the late fifth and early sixth centuries 
to Master Eckhart in the fourteenth century. Into this stretch of cen- 
turies the author introduces five divisions: the Slumber of Philosophy 
(VI-VIII centuries) ; the Renaissance of Philosophy (IX-X centuries) ; 
the Development of Philosophy (XI-XII centuries) ; the Turning Point 
of the XIII Century; and the Breakdown of Scholasticism (XIV cen- 
tury). Each of these divisions may be regarded as an act in the drama 
of human speculation in the West in which the principal actors appear 
for a longer or shorter time against the background of the most im- 
portant problems of the period. In general the author has made a 
happy choice of actors and has shown excellent judgment in the time 
which each one holds the stage, though, as one might easily suspect in 
such a long story, the quality of the work is not uniform throughout. 

Two characteristics of this volume may immediately be signalled out 
for praise. First, the authors treated are permitted in large part to 
speak for themselves through an analysis of their works, and secondly, 
the continuity of philosophy is brought out through an exposition of 
the sources from which each thinker drew much of his doctrine. The 
author delineates clearly and well the influence of Neoplatonism on 
Latin writers until the late twelfth century, the neoplatonizing of Aris- 
totelianism by the earliest Arabic writers, such as Al Kindi and Al 
Farabi, and even long before them in the sixth century by the author of 
the so-called Theology of Aristotle, the strong neoplatonic element in 
Avicenna’s interpretation of the Stagirite, and the surviving influence 
of Neoplatonism after the arrival of Aristotle in the West not only on 
those who opposed the new albertino-thomistic philosophy but also on 
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the teaching of St. Albert and even of St. Thomas. Averroes escaped 
this influence and gave an uncontaminated interpretation of Aristo- 
telian doctrine. The treatment of Averroes is clear and concise. Then 
paralleling this continuity in philosophy, the author shows the trans- 
mission of the liberal arts and the classical authors throughout the early 
Middle Ages. 

An important thesis in this work is that the problem of faith and 
reason was the basic problem of Scholasticism. For St. Anselm reason 
was an intermediary stage between faith, which precedes it, and vision 
for which it prepares the way. Hence reason had no field which it 
could investigate in its own right, but “ starts with a given which is ex- 
ternal to it (faith) and prepares a work for which it was not made 
(vision) ” (p. 200). For Alan of Lille and others dialectic was not a 
means of “ meditating the truths of faith” but a means of defending 
them against attack (p. 181). Consequently, philosophy was not joy- 
fully pursued as a search for truth but was perforce cultivated from 
one of two practical and religious aims: the understanding of faith 
which prepares for beatitude or the defense of faith against attacks of 
unbelievers (p. 186). St. Thomas gave to reason an autonomous do- 
main distinct from that of faith (p. 303) but succeeded in keeping them 
associated so that faith stimulates reason and even makes it capable of 
exercising itself on things divine (p. 378). Duns Scotus not only dis- 
tinguished the spheres of faith and reason, but also, forced by his 
peculiar metaphysics, separated them and thereby renounced the great 
problem of the Middle Ages (p. 382). With this renouncement began 
the breakdown of Scholasticism. It is in the light of this thesis, I be- 
lieve, that we are to understand a statement of the author, to wit, that 
in trying to establish the necessity of the Incarnation, St. Anselm failed 
to show the character of this ‘ necessity’ and the nature it must have 
to be compatible with the sovereign freedom of God and with the funda- 
mentally historical character of the divine decisions. And in this failure 
was inherent the weakness which in the fourteenth century caused the 
ruin of the Scholastic edifice of which Anselm indeed had laid the founda- 
tion (p. 126). This statement is but one of many which challenge the 
reader, and on which he may not always be in agreement with the author. 

The quality of this volume is not uniform throughout, as has been 
remarked, but we could hardly expect an author to be equally versed in 
the many writers, problems, and movements which make up the story of 
philosophy during eight hundred years. There is a close relation between 
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the quality of the various chapters and the literature which the author 
has utilized. Thus to this reviewer the chapters on the translations of 
Aristotle into the Latin West, and on the school of Parisian theologians 
in the latter twelfth century are particularly weak. In the first case 
the author seems to know but little of the recent studies in the field, 
while in the second he has apparently read almost nothing more recent 
than Die Geschichte der Scholastischen Methode which Msgr. Grab- 
mann wrote some thirty years ago. Then in the following chapter on 
heresies, he deals with Amaury of Bennes and David of Dinant without 
any mention of the studies of Father Théry. Had he acquainted himself 
with the literature on these subjects the author would not only have 
given to them a much richer treatment but also would have avoided a 
number of inaccuracies which now mar his work. 

Inaccuracies occur occasionally throughout the whole book. Thus the 
Glossa ordinaria (called ordinata) is attributed to Walafrid Strabo (p. 
72); the De arte or De articulis catholicae fidei is assigned to Alan of 
Lille (p. 181) ; it is implied that the Sentences of Peter Lombard were 
divided into distinctiones by the Lombard himself (p. 198); several 
small inaccuracies appear in the chronology of the Parisian masters 
(p. 199); the Glossae super sententias are attributed to Peter of Poi- 
tiers (p. 199); Averroes is said to have written a great commentary, a 
middle commentary, and paraphrases on Aristotle (p. 225); Alfred of 


_ Sareshal is credited with translations from Greek into Latin of the De 


anima, De somno, and De respiratione ca 1215 (p. 262); Philip of 
Gréve is identified with the Philip who became chancellor of Paris in 
1218 (p. 265). Then the author gives no authority for the assertion 
that the Theologia (Christiana) as well as the De unitate et trinitate of 
Abailard was condemned by the Council of Soissons in 1121 (p. 165). 
On the other hand this work is singularly free of typographical errors, 
though such an error no doubt accounts for the date 1270 being given as 
the year in which Saints Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas died (p. 
344). 

In the back of the volume is inserted a bibliography, an index, and a 
table of contents. The bibliography is divided into general works— 
reviews, texts, and general studies—and particular works arranged ac- 
cording to the divisions and chapters of the volume. The works listed 
are numbered from I to CCXXXV, and references at the bottom of the 
pages of the volume are made to these numbers. In general, this bib- 
liography is excellent, though it has notable deficiencies, as has been 
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pointed out above. Then a few surprises are encountered, such as the 
listing of the Ueberweg-Baumgartner edition of the Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie II® Teil (Berlin, 1925) instead of the 
Ueberweg-Geyer edition (Berlin, 1928) (p. 438, XXX), and of the 
Venice edition (1575) of the Summa attributed to Alexander of Hales 
instead of the recent Quaracchi edition (p. 444, CLIV). Finally, the 
method of numbering the items of the bibliography and of referring to 
these items by their numbers has certain advantages, but its use should 
be safeguarded by an especially careful check against errors. The 
reference Forest, CLX VIII oceurs several times in this work, while in 
the bibliography J. Bauman, Die Staatslehre d. h. Thomas v. Aquino 
bears this number, and no work by Forest is listed; Daniels, CC occurs 
on p. 347 note 4, while in the bibliography CC is the number of R. De 
Vaux, “ La premiére entrée d’Averroés chez les latins” RSPT, XXII 
(1933), and Daniels’ work is numbered CCIV; Mandonnet, CXCII is 
found on p. 361, note 1, while in the bibliography CXCII is the number 
of L. (sic!) Sertillanges, Saint Thomas d’Aquin and Mandonnet’s 
work is numbered CXCVI. 
§. Moore. 
University of Notre Dame. 


A Hundred Years of British Philosophy. By Rupotr Merz. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 828. Price $7.00. 


The present book is an English translation of a work by Dr. Metz, 
entitled, Die Philosophischen: Strémungen der Gegenwart in Gross- 
britannien, which was published in two volumes by the enterprising 
publishing house of Felix Meiner in Leipzig in 1935. It has now been 
translated into English by Professor J. W. Harvey, Professor T. E. 
Jessop, and Mr. Henry Sturt, and has appeared in one volume under 
the general editorship of Professor J. H. Muirhead. It has been pub- 
lished in England by Mr. Stanley Unwin and included among the 
volumes of the well-known Library of Philosophy. In his foreword 
Professor Muirhead states that owing to the numerable additions to the 
book as well as abbreviations of some passages found in the original 
German, the English translation amounts to a revised German edition 
of the work. All these alterations have been made with the permission 
and cooperation of the author himself. 

We learn that Dr. Metz is not only exceptionally well informed con- 
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cerning the various ramifications of British philosophical thought, but 
is also personally acquainted with the representatives of the different 
shades of opinion, because of many protracted visits in England. Never- 
theless, it should be observed in the very beginning that the book has 
been written by a German for German readers, and that the subject has 
been treated rather from the continental than the insular, British point 
of view. Although the author proposed to describe contemporary and 
recent British thought, he begins his exposition with the Scottish School 
and the Utilitarian School, and then proceeds with a description of the 
entire evolutionistic current of thought. Thus the first part of the book 
treats of the older schools of thought in contradistinction to the second 
part which is devoted to a presentation of the doctrines of the more 
recent thinkers. One has reason to believe that this method of treat- 
ment will meet with general approval, for although the first part is 
strictly speaking unnecessary, yet it admirably prepares the minds of 
all readers for a more complete understanding of recent British thought 
and forcibly brings out the unbroken continuity of philosophical specu- 
lation in the British Isles. Hence it is not surprising that the book ap- 
pears under the title, 4 Hundred Years of British Philosophy, which 
may be regarded as more accurate and more appropriate than the origi- 
nal German title given the book by its author. The description of those 
older schools of thought is entirely adequate and quite objective, while 
the evaluation and appreciation of the doctrines of that period is just 
and in general agreement with the judgments of most historians of 
philosophy. In some respects it is the best part of the whole book. Of 
course, the treatment is less comprehensive than the discussion of the 
more recent currents, which is what one has every reason to expect. 
Obviously the field of newer thought has been less intensively culti- 
vated by historians, hence the general views of it are less fixed, and 
consequently there may be greater differences of opinion regarding the 
value and significance of recent philosophical speculations. The move- 
ment which has been most thoroughly examined and interpreted by the 
author is the neo-idealist current of thought. No one will assert that 
any exposition of idealism in England can possibly be satisfactory 
without taking into account the vast influence exerted on it by German 
thought, particularly that of Hegel. At the same time, however, it 
would appear that Dr. Metz has unduly stressed Hegelianism and to 
some extent magnified its influence on British idealism. It cannot be 
maintained that this was done designedly. The author simply could 
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not divest himself of his personal point of view. Besides he wrote for 
Germans who naturally take a certain pride in the ascendency which 
German thought gained over that of other European nations. The 
author has chosen to apply the appellation, Pragmatism, to the thought 
of Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller and of those who held similar 
positions. That is a concession to the dominant influence of American 
pragmatism, especially that of William James. The author’s presenta- 
tion and discussion of the older and the new realism makes a favorable 
impression on anyone who has followed that movement in Great Britain. 
_ The author’s chapters on realism merit special attention and commenda- 
tion. 

Unfortunately the same may not be said of the chapter on mathe- 
matical logic. One distinctly gains the impression that the author has 
failed to gauge accurately the importance of the new logistic, or sym- 
bolic logic, and grasp its true significance. This would not escape one 
even if the author himself had not admitted the inadequacy of his 
treatment of the subject. 

The last three chapters would appear somewhat truncated, and they 
also betray their fragmentary character. This, of course, is quite un- 
avoidable if one wishes to present very recent tendencies. The author 
supposes that too many serious thinkers in England have been too ven- 
turesome in the field of psychical research, or parapsychology. Although 
that may be true, it is also possible to regard the flourishing condition 
of psychical research in England as evidence of the proclivity toward 
experimentation and of the universal curiosity of the British mind. 
One cannot refrain from stating that it is still premature to pass any 
judgments of a definitive character on this movement. 

The author has been conscientious enough to include in his book a 
sketchy description of the neo-Scholastic movement in England and 
Ireland. This is an indication of the completeness laudably aimed at by 
the author. Viewed as a whole the work of Dr. Metz represents a vast 
amount of tedious but scrupulous labor and exertion. Everyone will 
acknowledge that his is a more exhaustive study of recent British thought 
than any that we possess in English, German, or any other language. 
Dr. Metz must be given credit for having ably acquitted himself 
of a difficult task and for having ventured to share the results of his 
researches with others possessing less ability and opportunity for such 
an undertaking. Despite its imperfections one need not hesitate to 
declare that Dr. Metz’s book is the most complete and most valuable on 
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the subject. No one seeking reliable information on recent British 
philosophy may neglect to consult the volume. It recommends itself 
to every student of modern European philosophy. 

The translators have competently performed their work of putting 
into idiomatic English some of the long and ponderous sentences of the 
German original. The present English text is in some respects superior 
to the German, at least as far as clarity is concerned. The editor and 
the publishers have conferred a favor on all those who are interested 
in the progress of philosophical studies. They are to be complimented 
_on the felicitous idea of making Dr. Metz’s writing available not only 
to professional philosophers but also to the general public of the English 
speaking world. 

The book is provided with an index of names, but it is regrettable 
that so many references are egroneous. Often enough an author’s name 
will not be found on the page indicated in the index. Of course, very 
many references are correct. However, the errors seriously impair the 
usefulness of the volume. Just how many of the references are errone- 
ous the present reviewer has not taken the trouble to ascertain. One 
can only hope that in subsequent printings the index will be entirely 
revised and corrected. 

J. J. ROLBIEOKI. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Naturalism in American Education. By Gnorrrey O’ConNELL. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1938. Pp. xxvi + 285. ) 

In his recent Philosopher's Holiday, Irwin Edman confesses how 
tempting it would be to write an autobiography and that it would con- 
tain among other things “a passage about the failure of all education 
and about the failure of all else if education is a failure.” What a 
perfect answer to those who inconsistently defend business, or society, 
or politics, or civilization while they condemn education as a failure! 
It may be trite, but it is true and importantly so, that education is a 
preparation for life. It is equally obvious and true and important that 
the children and youth of today are the adult citizenry of tomorrow. 
Accordingly philosophy im education and philosophy of education are 
matters of grave consequence and some philosophy in education, as in 
science or in politics, is inevitable, whether it be consciously formulated 
or unwittingly presupposed. If that philosophy be materialistic, it will 
be practically futile to apply merely external remedies when we are 
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subsequently and inescapably confronted with moral crisis (super- 
ficially described in terms of their social, economic and political symp- 
toms). 

The present work is a compact, well-organized survey of American 
education from the viewpoint of its philosophical mainspring through- 
out its history. The first chapter examines definitions of naturalism in 
philosophy proper and finds the three main currents of naturalistic 
thought (pp. 10; 25; 28) to be materialism, evolutionism and positi- 
vism. In naturalism, metaphysics is excluded, humanism is displaced 
and the supernatural is denied. Mechanism, deism, monism, the Ency- 
clopedists and the so-called Enlightenment, all made their contribu- 
tions. Then (p. 32) “the devolution from the supernaturalistic to the 
naturalistic attitude of mind in philosophy was gradually reflected in 
educational theory and practice,” and we have Ratke, Commenius, 
Locke, Rousseau and Spencer supplying naturalistic inspiration for 
the pedagogical theorists and practicioners. 

The second and third chapters deal with the introduction of natural- 
ism into American education in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Here those who confuse their chauvinism and jingoism with denomi- 
national loyalty will be shocked to learn how swiftly the influence of the 
early colonists, with their theistic tenets, was displaced by that of such 
rationalists, deists, free thinkers and sceptics as Jefferson, Paine and 
Franklin (p. 52 ff.). This trend was to continue. One chapter each is 
devoted to Dewey, to Kilpatrick and Rugg, and to Thorndike as “ ex- 
ponents of naturalism in education.” Another chapter on “ naturalism 
in teacher-training schools and institutions of higher learning” and a 
concluding chapter on “ naturalism vs. istianity ”’ record the dis- 
semination and the significance of this fallacious and destructive doc- 
trine. A bibliography and an index, plus abundant documentation 
throughout, serve to make this handbook very useful for educators as 
well as for educationists. 

Dante, C. O’Grapy. 

University of Notre Dame. 


Le Jugement d’Existence. By Gaston Raseav. Le Saulchoir, Biblio- 
théque de Philosophie. Paris: J. Vrin, 1938. 
“That is” or “this is”—a judgment of existence which among all 
judgments seems to hold a particular place and this because “is” or 
the act of existence, is not a predicate like other predicates. It is not 
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like other predicates a note of the essence of a thing, except perhaps 
in the philosophy of Leibniz-Wolff. It is to this problem that M. G. 
Rabeau devotes his study. 

The work is one of gradual development. The approach and de- 
limiting of the problem is done through a study of the positions of 
some of the best known contemporary philosophers. Their thought is 
arranged according to a method that goes from “the concrete to the 
abstract” (p. 8), that is from psychology, to logic, to metaphysics. 
More than that the author shows that psychology brings to light in 
recognizing logical thought something that is more than the psycho- 
logical and so irreducible to it. In like manner a consideration of logic 
shows the metaphysical lying beyond it and is in turn irreducible to it. 

The work is divided into two books: the first entitled L/ezxistence, 
and the second Le jugement d’existence. In chapter 7 (p. 123) is given 
a summary of the positive results gained through the study of the 
notions of various contemporaries on the subject of existence and also 
a positive statement of the authors’ position. In chapter 10 there is a 
like summary for the second part and a final answer concerning how, 
and what we know of the “V’acte d’étre (p. 200). 

Wilhelm Wundt is taken as the first guide in an approach to the 
problem because he gave a careful psychological description of mental 
life and indicated that certain notions formed from the life of mind, 
from its creative activity, were a true synthesis of elements, at first 
simultaneous yet tending to be successive—the concept and the judg- 
ment. Besides, he points out that these synthesis transcend the purely 
psychological through their significance and so we come upon the logical 
or knowledge element. However, Wundt continues to maintain that 
this “ significance” is an interior fact that psychology must explain. 
So though he indicates something not strictly remaining in the plane of 
psychology, yet he does sufficiently explain it. 

The explanation is sought through the aid of Husserl’s thought. 
This philosopher considered Logic to be the science of just this sig- 
nificance. Thought, then, is seen as not being just a psychological event 
but also a truth. It has unity of content which differs from the unity 
of the act of thinking. The content, however, is universal in character. 

But all have not taken as clear a stand, and it is only in studying the 
thought of idealists such as E. Cassirer and L. Brunschvieg that 
it becomes clear that the reality of the idea of being does not resolve 
itself into just the spiritual activity—the act of affirmation—“ an act 
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which would be unknowable since it engenders knowledge” (p. 121). 
The idea of being has a content but this content is not the world of 
mind as maintained by B. Croce. Nor is the content expressed by 
it that of something transcendant and presented through a passive in- 
tuition as suggested by the French Ontologists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And so we come to the only remaining conclusion “ the predicate 
being, although having a real objective sense is abstract and analogical, 
disengaged by a spiritual activity from the thinking subject ” (p. 123). 

This very briefly is the thesis of the first part. The second part 
deals more strictly with the judgment of existence. In considering that, 
however, we are lead into a further study of the notion of existence 
and the degree of its intelligibility. Concerning that intelligibility there 
are two extreme positions one that maintains that it is radically unin- 
telligible and the other that it is intelligibility itself. 

After showing that to make it radically unintelligible is to destroy all 
possibility of knowledge—even relation itself—, or to make it radically 
intelligible, that is, to identify it with any type of intelligibility is to 
lose the strictly ontological element upon which necessity rest, he comes 
to the conclusion that “the judgment supposes a primitive ontological 
element, being. ... This ontological element can be placed apart as 
an abstract universal englobing the possible real with the given real. 
. .. In the judgment of existence the ontological element is directly or 
indirectly concrete existence which is part of and cannot be separated 
from the judgment. So several concepts of being can be distinguished. 

. . . 3 the principle opposition is that between being and the act of 
being. This act of being can become for us an abstract . . . but it is 
no longer the ontological element of the judgment of existence” (p. 
200). 

But is this knowledge of the act of being other than conceptual knowl- 
edge? To answer this difficulty the author makes the distinction between 
the concept—verbum mentis—and “the more living knowledge which 
-eannot be discovered apart from the thinking subject” (201). This 
latter knowledge he considers is normally unconscious. In it is found 
the ontological element contained in the judgment of existence. This 
element is said to be quasi unknown because it can be known only in- 
directly. It is only through “ thought-thinking,” this living knowledge, 
that we find our own existence. And this judgment of our own existence 
seems to be the primary judgment of existence for it is by analogy with 
it we attribute existence to other things. 
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And so it becomes evident that without being a concept the act of 
existence indirectly enters conceptual thought because the essence ex- 
pressed by the concept cannot be considered as separable from existence 
and so it expresses that relation. 

The fundamental point of dispute in the book rests on the point of 
distinction of the verbum mentis and the pensée pensant (normally un- 
conscious) and that in this latter is found our own existence which is 
the basis of a primary (from the critical point of view) judgment of 
existence. True, one ontological condition of our knowledge of other 
things is certainly our own existence. But we may ask does knowledge 
of the existence of other things entail even indirectly knowledge of our 
own existence as such? 

There are other interesting points to discuss, such as: the explana- 
tion of the construction of known essences in terms of relation; the 
development of the theory of definition which the author says Aristotle 
left uncompleted; and the nature of abstraction at the various levels. 
However, treatment of them would entail a much more detailed study 
than can be given in a short review. 

Also the reader must agree with the author’s warning in the preface 
that the development of the book is zigzag. The development of his 
position in function of that of the moderns is tortuous especially as the 
line of demarcation is not distinct. There is presented a learned and 
fruitful discussion in terms of a wide erudition but, unless the reader 
thinks with the author in an almost identical background, it is a difficult 
book. From this point of view it fails in being clearly explanatory 
but it has the merit of presenting a thesis of importance with many 
rich intuitions and provocative suggestions. 7 


E. G. SauMon. - 
Fordham University. 


La Psychologie expérimentale en Italie. Ecole de Milan. By A. 
Manom. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. viii + 490 pp. 


Psychology as a science of its own right was not fully recognized in 
Italy until 1905, though there existed some few laboratories of psy- 
chology before that time. The researches conducted by P. Agostino 

i in various places and, after the foundation of the Catholic 
University of the Sacred Heart, in his own institute have contributed 
very much to the development of Italian psychology. The author gives 
a detailed survey of all these investigations, adding to his text a bibli- 
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ography of 31 pg. of which ten are filled with the titles of the publica- 
tions of Gemelli and his school. An introductory chapter sketches the 
development of experimental psychology in Italy and the organization 
and the principles of the Milanese school. He then proceeds to report 
on the research work done by Gemelli prior to the foundation of 
the University of Milan. These researches were on the nature of emo- 
tional phenomena and on the psychology of comparison—the method of 
equivalents—and an tactile illusions. Besides Gemelli studied also the 
so-called “ thinking horses” of Elberfeld. Part II deals with the re- 
searches done in the laboratory at Milan; they refer to the psychology 
of perception, the electro-acoustic analysis of language and to problems 
of applied psychology, aviation, industry, physical — and to 
comparative psychology. 

Manoil’s work is very valuable not only because it gives _— idea 
of the amount and the importance of the work done by li and 
his pupils, but also because it enables the reader to become acquainted 
with many special studies which are more or less inaccessible. Though 
not even a monographic report like the one compiled with such a pains- 
taking exactitude by the author may replace the study of the original 
publications, it is nevertheless a great help for everyone who wants to 
get a general knowledge of this school of psychology. 

In perusing these pages one feels grateful to the author for present- 
ing us with such a clear and complete survey. But one feels moved even 
more to admire the genius and the tremendous working capacity of the 
man who founded and directed this school, who managed to give to it 
one of the most excellent institutes and who still finds the time, besides 
governing the Catholic University of Milan and doing an enormous 
amount of work of administration, to further psychological research, 
to contribute to it by personal work and to inspire a whole generation 
of fellow-workers with his spirit. ~ 

RupotF ALLERS. 

The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Die menschliche Willensfretheit im Lehrsystem des Thomas von Aquin 
und Johannes Duns Scotus. By JoHANNES AUER. Muenchen: 
Max Hueber, 1938. Pp. xii + 307. 

Dr. Auer tries, as he states on p. 300, in this book, which is a thesis 
presented in 1936 to the University of Munich, to point out the historical 
relations of the teachings of both the great mediaeval philosophers, to 
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reveal the philosophical pecularities which underly their ideas on free 
will, and to discover, by comparing, the historical development of the 
views each of them held. The author has done a very conscientious 
work; he has collected with great care all the passages referring to his 
theme in Aquinas as well as in Scotus, and he has, which is of a particu- 
lar interest, given a good account of the theories proposed by Henry 
of Ghent, Godefroy de Fontaines and Herveus Natalis, who influenced 
rather markedly the thoughts of Scotus, though mostly by arousing his 
critique. | 

The book would be more valuable still if the text were not disfigured 
by an unusually large numer of typographical errors. These occur mostly 
in the notes, especially in the Latin quotations; but there are also some, 
and even very disconcerting ones, in the text itself. Without expressedly 
looking for them, I found more than forty errors in the notes. 

Another drawback is the way the literature has been used. When 
mentioning the question of “ intellectualism ” in Aquinas, one can not 
well, e.g., omit referring to Rousselot’s study. Dr. Auer quotes an 
article of Wittmann, but ignores this scholar’s great work on the Ethik 
des hl. Thomas von Aquin. When pointing to some likenesses of 
mediaeval and modern ideas on will and character he refers to authors 
of the present time, he seems to have picked out at random or the works 
of which he knew accidentally. He is quite right in discovering certain 
parallels, but to show this a more thorough knowledge of present-day 
characterology is needed. 

The main thesis of Dr. Auer seems to be this: because Aquinas and 
Scotus had different metaphysics and, especially, approached the psycho- 
logical problems from different points of view, they developed different 
conceptions of the will and its freedom; the differences in meta- 
physics, however, are due to basic differences of both personalities. 
That personality plays a definite réle also in the way an author con- 
ceives metaphysics is of course a truism. But it seems rather danger- 
ous to make this fact the pivot, so to say, of a comparison of philo- 
sophical systems, because thus the idea of relativity comes in but too 
easily. A comparative study of philosophies is, after all, not a chapter 
in biography, but deals with objective principles. The author, however, 
carefully avoids siding with one or the other of the systems. He ap- 
parently has a preference for Scotism; at least he feels that Scotus was 
more in touch with reality and more psychological in his outlook. He 
lays much stress on what he calls “freie persoenliche Stellungnahme” 
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as a basic idea in Scotistic theory of will, though he does not fail to 
remark that it would be wrong to interpret Scotus according to certain 
modern psychological ideas. 

Dr. Auer’s book is on the whole a very useful and complete analysis 
of the various elements of the theory of will in Aquinas and in Scotus, 
He proceeds by first stating the position of Aquinas, and then that 
of Scotus, often interpolating a report on the ideas of Henry, Godefroy 
or Herveus. The division is the following: I. The faculty of will, con- 
taining besides some introductory remarks, an analysis of the idea of 
will, of the faculty-notion, of the relation of intellect and will; II. 
Voluntary act, discussing first the object of will, than the act itself, 
III. Free will, determining first the notion, and passing on to the prob- 
lems of freedom and causality, freedom and necessity, will as moving 
itself, and the first starting of will. In a concluding chapter there is a 
very instructive parallelization of the single statements of Thomistic 
and Scotistic philosophy. A short bibliography is added, and there are 
many references in the text which are not contained in the bibliography. 

The work will doubtless be very useful to everyone who wants to be 
informed on these problems; at least it is a very convenient and com- 
plete list of all the passages in Thomas or Scotus referring to will and 
its freedom. 

RupouF ALLERS. 

Catholic University of America. 


The Philosophy of the Act. By Greorae H. Meap; edited with intro- 
duction, by Ch. W. Morris, in collaboration with J. A. Brewster, 
A. M. Dunham, D. L. Miller. Chicago, Ill.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Ixxxiv +- 696 pp. | 
This volume contains a series of unpublished studies of the late Dr. 
Mead and some articles compiled on the basis of students’ notes made 
during his lectures. A detailed introduction gives a good comprehensive 
idea of Mead’s philosophical ideas, and a short biographical sketch and 
a portrait make the reader acquainted with the author’s personality. 
The late Dr. Mead was, as one knows, one of the prominent repre- 
sentatives of pragmatism, though he held views which in some points 
were at variance with those of the other pragmatists. (Ch. W. Morris 
has drawn an interesting parallel of the ideas of Mead and of Peirce in 
Phil, Rev., 1938, Vol. 17, No. 2, p. 120.) The general trend of Mead’s 
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mind is essentially pragmatistic with a strong leaning towards bio- 
logical and sociological interpretation. The notion of sociality is, how- 
ever, taken in a very large sense, insofar as the strictly social relations 
are viewed as but a peculiar and decisive kind of environmental relations 
in general. What Mead called the act is, to quote Ch. W. Morris, “a 
process of adjustment of a living form to an environing world, the 
process moving from an initial want or interest through stages of per- 
ception and manipulation of objects to the satisfaction of the want or 
interest by a suitable object.” | 

The topics the essays contained in this volume discussed are manifold. 
A eomplete report is therefore not possible. They deal with—the titles 
have been given to them, with one single exception, by the editors—the 
General Analysis of Knowledge and the Act, Perceptual and Mani- 
pulatory Phases of the Act, Cosmology, Value and the Act and a number 
of various problems, put together under the head of Supplementary 
Essays. The introduction, however, enables the reader to get a com- 
plete survey of Mead’s philosophy and may serve not only for the 
study of this volume but for an understanding of the other works of 
Mead too. | 

A critical analysis of Mead’s peculiar type of pragmatism would, of 
course, have to define the position the critic takes towards pragma- 
tism in general. This is not for a book review to do. Nor can one 
attempt to characterize this shade of pragmatistic interpretation by 
comparing it with others, because this task cannot be achieved but by 
defining previously the common features of this school. What can be 
done is to indicate with a very few words some particularly interesting 
points in Mead’s thought and some which seem to prove that there are 
problems common to all philosophy of to-day, unavoidable problems, 
though they are viewed and expressed in a different manner in all the 
different schools. 

In regard to the latter point one might refer to the stress laid by 
Mead on the relation to environment. Environment or the “ world 
which is there” is, if we understand the author’s idea correctly, not 
conceived as something to. which the individual is indifferent quoad esse, 
but as something which in a way constitutes the very existence of the 
individual. The individual is only insofar as it is in touch with an 
environing world. This conception reminds one definitely of some of 
the ideas advocated by the “philosophy of existence,” especially of 
Heidegger’s, which states that “being” (Dasein) of the human indi- 
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vidual is necessarily and so to.say a priori “being with” (Mitsein). 
The interest of Mead concentrating mainly on the relation of individual 
and environment, his analysis of certain situations becomes very en- 
lightening. But one cannot help getting the impression of his stopping 
just where the real problem seems to arise. Mead apparently takes 
many things simply as granted, as givenesses, incapable of further 
analysis, and insofar resembles, in his way of thought, somehow the 
positivist. But he is far from restricting knowledge to what may be ex- 
pressed in the symbolic language of logic or mathematics. He rather 
values common experience higher, since it is the world of this experience 
to which the statements of science have to be referred for proving their 
usefulness. 

The “act” develops in three phases: perceptual, manipulatory, con- 
summatory. To these steps correspond qualities of the objects; medi- 
ating locomotion and manipulation and those consummatory qualities 
which complete a response. The analysis of spatial and temporal rela- 
tions, based on the correlation of the act and the subject, is carried 
through very carefully. The non-pragmatistic reader, however, feels 
that this analysis, in most cases, leaves the main issues untouched. We 
hear, e. g., that the spatial and temporal distance of tual things 
is simply the order in which sign qualities pass; but the question is not 
asked, what “order” means and how it comes to be observed. That 
the “act” is the basic fact is assumed, but not demonstrated. One 
may accept the statement that human mind becomes aware of reality 
only in the act, which after all is a mere tautology; but one will doubt 
that “the ultimate reality—of a future world “lying ahead of us in 
space-time ”—depends on the accomplishment of the act. One of the 
most serious ommissions seems to be the one of the notion of potentiality 
or possibility; the fact that the “ accomplishment of the act” depends 
on objective factors did not, of course, escape the author; but he seems 
not to have valued it in its full importance. The definitions and ex- 
planations on which Mead devoted much pains remain, all of them, so 
to say on the threshold; they are preliminaries, excellent ones partly, 
but they do not touch the essential things. This may be stated, of 
course, of every pragmatistic philosophy, not only of the one of Mead’s. 
The pecularities of the latter lie more with the special point of view, 
which is eminently biological and psychological, than with the general 
ideas. Mead is definitely less of a metaphysician as, for instance, Peirce 
is, and because of his staying strictly within a premetaphysical field, 
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his ideas will probably appeal to many who either dread the “ ad- 
ventures of the spirit,” to use this Kantian phrase, or feel satisfied with 
solutions which are in truth none. In spite of the earnest endeavors 
and the painstaking analyses Mead’s philosophy is but a surface-view; 
the depths of reality are hidden to him, and so are all the problems 
this depth engenders. 

The philosopher, however, who is mindful of the intellectual currents 
of his own time, will feel gratified by being presented with this collec- 
tion of studies. There is a lovable earnestness and honesty in all these 
writings and they charm the reader not because they offer a “ per- 
spective ” into definite solutions, but one into a mind which may be 
considered as one of the most typical, but also one of the most promi- 
nent representatives of a certain mentality of today. 

ALLERS. 

The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Etudes Plotiniennes. I. Les Etats du Texte de Plotin. By Paut Henry. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1938. (Museum Lessinianum, 
Vol. 20.) iii + 427 pp. 

This book is the first of three volumes dealing with Plotinus’ writings; 
the scholarly author aims at establishing the correct text of Plotinus. He 
has already published a study on Plotinus’ influence on occidental 
thought, and another in which he followed up the traces of the oral 
teaching of the philosopher as well as a shorter article on the Plotinian 
elements in the Evangelic Preparation of Eusebius. The present volume 
will be followed by one containing an analysis and history of the 
available manuscripts and then by a final edition of the Plotinian text. 

Comparing the various states in which a text is preserved throughout 
the ages with the successive states of a plate over which the engraver 
goes over and over again until he is satisfied, or to the states of a soul, 
the author introduces the term of états into the study of manuscript and 
printed tradition. His method differs from the one generally used by 
his considering not only the apparently best or the oldest mss., but 
taking account of even the later or less good texts, written or printed, 
since some passage may be better preserved in a generally bad text if 
the copy had been made from a fine original. Moreover to establish 
the oldest tradition, the author went through many works in which 
quotations from Plotinus occur. Most of these passages are reproduced 
entirely, some are mentioned in a more cursory manner. The authors 
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considered are: Basil, Cyril of Alexandria, Damascius, Enneas of Gaza, 
Eusebius of Cesarea, Hermias, Pseudo-Lydus, Marinus of Neapolis, 
Nicephoras Gregorias, Philiponus, Proclus, Simplicius, Suidas, Syne- 
chius, Syrianus, Theodorete. 

The first part is on the titles, the second on the text, the third pub- 
lishes for the first time ancient scholia, the marginal intermittent nu- 
merotation and signs of lecture. The value of the volume is increased 
by the carefully made indexes, listing the critical notes, the authors 
quoted and the passages considered, the extracts from the Enneads and 
the conventional signs of which the author has made use. 

The method of the author proves to be exceedingly fruitful, but also 
exceedingly difficult. The printing and correcting of this volume alone 
took five years. The number of mss. examined and of editions studied 
is remarkable. The result is such that all students of late antique and 
early Christian philosophy will have to be for ever grateful to Father 
Henry and his painstaking work. Nobody who wants to become really 
acquainted with the Neo-Platonic trend of thought in the Greek and the 
Latin Fathers as well in the pagan philosophers of the end on antiquity 
will be allowed to overlook this work. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the many interesting 
informations to be gathered from this volume. Father Henry shows, 
incidentally, that the treatise De Spiritu, which appears among the 
works of Basil, but whose authorship has been a matter of dispute, is 


_ indeed truly Basilian. The peculiarities of style, the manner of quoting 


Scriptural and Plotinian texts is quite characteristic of Basil and is 
not found with any other author. Basil has an interesting technique of 
combining Scriptural texts with sentences taken from Plotinus. 

The comparative study of Plotinian texts and of those taken from 
other authors affords not only an excellent means for the reconstruction 
of the original text, but allows to see more clearly the manyfold threads 
connecting Neo-Platonism with other trends of thought, contemporary 
and later. 

One cannot but congratulate the author on the achievement of this 
first volume and wish that the other two may follow in not too far dis- 
tant a time. Then the student of the history of philosophy will have at 
hand an instrument by whose use he ought to be able to understand the 
interrelations of pagan and Christian philosophy much better than has 
been possible up to now. 

RvupotF ALLERS. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Introduction au probléme de Vhistoire de la philosophie. La méta- 
physique de Vindividualité a priori de la pensée. By HUNTER 
GuTHrRiz. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. 306. 


When Descartes finished his course of studies at the Collége Henri IV, 
he was most impressed by the wide divergence in the views of great 
thinkers in the history of philosophy. Looking to his beloved mathe- 
matics, he observed a general unity of mind, and consistency of thought, 
in the writings of the great masters of that science. But, when he con- 
sidered the supposedly superior science of philosophy, he found there 
nothing but discord. With the pessimism of youth, he wrote the epitaph 
of classical philosophy: “there is not a single matter within its sphere 
which is not still in dispute, and nothing, therefore, which is above 
doubt.” This problem of the discordance of philosophical opinion, 
particularly in regard to first principles, is the one indicated in the title 
of Father Guthrie’s book. No one can gainsay the importance of this 
question, for if a considerable number of apparently intelligent thinkers 
deny the validity of a principle which Aristotle, or Boethius, or St. 
Thomas, regarded as self-evident, then the serious student of philosophy 
may well wonder what is the basis of this fundamental shift in regard to 
what is axiomatic. 

Father Guthrie distinguishes three possible philosophical attitudes. 
The first is the historical approach, by which the philosopher synthe- 
sizes various historical points of view in order to enlarge the limits of 
his own thought. This method, Father Guthrie thinks, requires a 
thinker of encyclopedic intelligence and great synthetic power and it 
has the disadvantage of requiring continual examination of the opin- 
ions of others. A second method is called the essential attitude. This 
type of philosopher is an intellectualist; he attempts to impose the 
unity of a single point of view on a multiform reality. For him, con- 
sciousness is the standard in terms of which everything must be inter- 
preted. And Father Guthrie leaves little doubt as to one noted repre- 


sentative of this essentialism: He recalls the comment of a German 


professor on, “the magnificent structure of Thomism: ‘Ja, aber das 
Leben ist nicht so!’” This manner of thinking leads to a philosophy 
of essence, but neglects existence. It errs in upholding the primacy of 
truth in relation to goodness and other values. Finally, there is the 
existential method. Plato and Augustine are its great historical repre- 
sentatives. “This way of thinking is ezistential because it is the 
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philosophy of the existential movement . . . it proclaims the primacy 
of the Good and it puts truth in its proper place as a means to that 
end.” While human consciousness is the focal point of a philosophy 
of essence, God is the central factor in the philosophy of existence. 
There are left-handed thinkers (voluntarists) and right-handed thinkers 
(intellectualists), but the existentialist is limited in neither way; he is 
ambidextrous. It goes without saying that Father Guthrie adopts this 
last method in endeavoring to cope with the problem of the history of 
philosophy. He tries to find, in the neglected existential pole of the 
individual man, the reasons why philosophers have disagreed. 

A fundamental movement of human nature is selected as the point of 
departure. This movement is unrest. It is not merely a feeling. 
Rather, it is the fact of being a creature, a being which is not Absolute 
but dependent and which is consequently disturbed by this relativity of 
its existence. Considered essentially, this inquietude is a movement 
towards the perfection of human nature. From the existential view, it 
is a movement away from the individual Ego and towards the Absolute. 
This latter movement is always actualized, whereas the movement to- 
wards the pseudo-absolute of the self is in potency and may be actual- 
ized by the existential movement. Again, the movement of unrest is 
directed towards the Good, when it is viewed on the existential plane, 
and it works towards the True, when considered in the sphere of essence. 
In developing these notions in the first part of his study, Father Guthrie 
lays the ground-work for a metaphysics and a gnoseology of human 
nature in its relations with the Absolute. Part Two deals with the 
noetic aspects of unrest. Here the will plays a more and more im- 
portant part. It ‘sees’ existence, goodness and value; it is by no 
means a blind faculty dependent on the promptings of the intellect, 
which ‘ sees’ quiddity, essence and nature. The will is not limited and 
restricted as the intellect is, and so, with a Nietzschean wmwertung, a 
new formula is introduced: “ nil cognitum nisi praevolitum.” The im- 
portance of the preconscious and unconscious aspects of human existence 
is stressed, and it is the will, not the intellect, which functions in these 


- conditions. We are told that Aristotle’s active intellect is an, “ excres- 


sence gratuite,” that the will is all that is required to prompt the in- 
tellect to action. The first contacts which the intellect makes are with 
the axiological movement of the will. The physical world is thus 
known indirectly and mediately by the human being using his intellect, 
while the existential reality of the self, and its relations with the Ab- 
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solute, are immediately intuited by volitional activity. This intuition of 
the self in relation to the Absolute is the first principle of all human 
science. In this connection a detailed description of various types of 
speculative and practical judgments is offered. The Third Part closes 
with a study of liberty, which is regarded as a sort of personal direction 
which is given to the existential movement of unrest. It is a kind of 
conditioning of the vital urge towards the Absolute, by the contrary 
movements towards self-perfection. 

In his Conclusion, Father Guthrie applies his findings to the original 
problem. Most men, and one gathers that this includes all previous 
philosophers, allow their natures to be perverted by education and en- 
vironment, so that in maturity their vision is falsely limited to the in- 
tellectual analysis of essences. Thus they deal with objects which do 
not exist, which are then unreal, which give rise to the aforementioned 
divergences and vagaries of the history of philosophy. The intellect 
limits man’s preconscious intuition of Absolute Being. The philosopher 
should endeavor to cultivate the original orientation of his nature and 
faculties towards the Absolute. He should try to intuit his existence, 
not his essence. He should strive to recognize, “la prédominance du 
bien et le réle supréme de la volonté.” 

This is an important and thought-provoking book. It is obviously 
the result of much personal thought. One can admire to the full the 
expressed desire to think in accord, not so much with authority as 
with the facts. It should stir many a complacent traditionalist to in- 
spect more carefully the bases of his intellectualism. Its pages are 
filled with stimulating thoughts and implied criticisms of those who, 
“grisés de paroles et de belles phrases,” think that the knowledge of 
truth exhausts the richesses of being in its infinity. 

On the other hand (and this is the right hand), the person who knows 
the doctrine of St. Thomas on the uses of the human intellect, will be 
sadly disappointed in this book. The réle assigned to the intellect by 
Father Guthrie may possibly be in keeping with the views of some 
“ Scholastics,” (in the middle ages one would say: “ Quidam dicunt), 
but it resembles most the static, picture-taking theory of intellection 
which Bergson and his imitators knew and properly rejected. In dis- 
cussion with Father Guthrie (see the forthcoming Proceedings of the 
Amer. Cath. Philos. Assoc., vol. XIV), I have tried to show that his 


description of the action of the intellect is diametrically opposed to the — 


order of understanding described by St. Thomas, and to what seems to 
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me to be the actual experience of man. Thus, while admiring the 
author’s selection of a magnificent problem and his efforts to combine 
what is good in the existential and phenomenological methods of Husserl 
and Heidegger with a developed Aristotelian metaphysics, so as to 
effect a profound solution of the problem, I regret that he has not seen 
fit to begin with what is best in Catholic metaphysical thought. 


VERNON J. BOURKE. 


Saint Catherine of Siena. By JOHANNES JORGENSEN. Translated by 
Ingeborg Lund. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. 
Pp. ix + 446. 

This beautifully written (and translated) biography is worthy of 
standing next to the author’s life of Saint Francis of Assisi among the 
great works of modern hagiography. The subject is close to the writer’s 
heart: only in such case could Jorgensen write with such penetration 
and understanding, with such completeness of portraiture and felicity 
of expression. He shows complete success not only in bringing the 
character and deeds of Catherine to his reader, but also in presenting 
in vivid detail the times and scenes in which she moved and worked. 

‘ In Jorgensen’s Saint Catherine of Siena is found the happy and rare 

combination of a mystic writing of a mystic. Rare as such a union 

is, it is yet the only one permissible. Only a mystic should dare to 
write of a mystic, because only such a one can bring to his subject an 
indispensable understanding of character, deeds and motives. Herein 
lies the especial value of the present work for the student of mystical 
philosophy and theology. To this understanding Jorgensen adds as 
well the training and qualities of sound scholarship together with the 
abilities and technique of the literary artist. The resultant excellence 
of his biography of Saint Catherine of Siena, both in form and matter, 
gives testimony of this. 

JoHN K. Ryay. 
The Catholic University of America. | 
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